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CDRCUBIDN. 



Afteb the conBtant state of excitement in 
which we had been living in Spain, e>ea the 
eternal bustle of Portsmouth soon appeared 
tame and noiseless. For the usual period of 
nine days, the wonders we had seen g;ained us 
a ready audience — the battle of Corunna — 
the death of Sir John Moore — the enthu- 
siasm of the Spaniards — and the dark heaven 
of the ladies' eyes, in that land of love and 
romance, were topics which insured us popu- 
larity wherever we turned. BuX, ^^\,itY ■a. 
time, erea we ourselves Viegau tQ ^A^fc "^^ 
the same story over and o^et B.opA« 
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stdd sometimes fancied we could detedt atvk- 
f^ird symptomis on the part of our friends, 
as tf they too were becoming a little bit 
ifi^aVied with extravaganzas, in which they 
ctfald not share. 

fTravellers unfortunately are perpetually 
forgetting, that as the soul of good fellow- 
ship in conversation is equality, if they pre- 
sume too much on their knowledge, be that 
ever so great, they will inevitably dispose 
their company .not to listen to them, and 
they will be set down as bores, great in ■ 
proportion to the extent of their wander- 
fhgs.' The feeling of conscious ignorance 
is more or less painful to all men, and is 
only tolerable, perhaps, when the avowal is 
Volunteered. The pleasure we experieneo^ 
therefore, on gaining new knowledge, is by 
Ao ineans a compensation, in all cases, for 
the exposure of our ignorance ; and as modt 
people receive compulsory information, ad it 
may be called, with reluctance, it require 
no small address on the traveller's part, 'so 
to arrange his stock of new tii^Lim^U, that 
Ae way distribute them without gvVvck^ tsJi'^St^ 



pain than pleasure to his cooipauy. The 
art seems to lie in the narrator kuowiag 
how to let out just as mucli, or lather, a 
little less, than people wish to hear. Hardly 
any thing should come from hiraaeir^ — his 
knowledge should either be drawn I'rom him, 
in the shape of answers to inquiries, or be 
left till called for by more ioquisitive per- 
sons. In short, he should be like a pump, 
which will dehver nothing unless constantly 
urged by an external force ^ — -and not like a 
cock, which, when once turned, lets every 
thing gush out. 

This being pretty nearly the case with us 
at Portsmouth, we soon fell out of favour, 
and sighed most anxiously to be once again 
abroad, for we were soon left to kick our 
heels in the streets of that huge naval store* 
house, Portsmouth, as little noticed as if we 
had never worn Don Fernando the Seventhfs 
cockade in our hats, nor ever figured at a 
Spanish tertulia, uor learned the deep gut> 
tural of the semi-Moorish dialect ot VXv&Vt- 
tiipgiila. Besides which, as fres^v newa c^TOa 
pouring in from the seat of 'flat, ov\t: ftX-W;* 
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became 8tale> and we longted vehemently 
to be once again amongst wild adventares, 
far from the vulgar, common<^plaCe world of 
home — to isee strange sights and strange 
feces '-^ hear new tongues —^ climb moun* 
tains of which we had never befoi^ heard 
evenlhe names-^to luxoriate in cities here-«> 
tofore known only to our eyes on the maps — 
to'i bathe in rivers, such as the Tagus, with 
tf» golden «ands> dear to our earliest fancy 
— and perhaps to visit Gibraltar and Tene- 
tiflPe — or to quaff Madeira in its native vine- 
yard — or to pluck ripe oranges from the 
very trees of St. Michaers. These, and a 
bundiied other visions, all of which were, in 
litie- season, realized far beyond our hop^, 
n6w filled our young fancies, and made, 
evei^ day of the re-equipment of the ship 
an age of delay. But I find by an old 
letter, dated off Cape St. Vincent, it was 
not till March ^ 1809, that we were fairly 
adrift onee more on the wide world, like 
a.> set of aquatic knights-errant, seeking 
adventarea,' eithex by s^a ot b^ laxid^ as 
(Mutce'itnd our own good stw — *\\x -w^KvOci 
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we had boundless confidence — might pleaae 
to direct. 

To us Dolbing came amiss — all was new — 
and what was new was clear gain. It mat- 
tered not where we struck the coast, the 
land seemed every where on fire — for Bo- 
naparte had roused all Spain into a moral 
volcano of such violence, that whenever any 
point was relieved from the superincumbent 
prCBSure of the French legions, straightway 
there burst forth a political eruption. 

For some time we cruised off the coast of 
Portugal, catling at Lagos Bay, and other 
places where our curiosity, which was aug- 
mented by every fresh visit, was amply gra- 
tified. I can hardly venture to say what 
absurdities we might not have been guilty 
of, to put ourselves in the way of adven- 
tures, had not Good Fortune — the presiding 
deity of all men who are duly on the watoh ^ 
— furnished us with work enough, not only 
for the eKtra dose of enthusiasm with which 
we were pufied up, but with good, \\oiie,%X 
oecapation for our heads and liand&i \u ^ft 
vay of true service to the cause -w^wcVv \itv*ikC8 
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mined Napoleon, and eventuatly capsiisM 
his ill-gotten throne. 

The period of pur cruise in the Endymioh 
being nearly out, we were steering home 
again^ and sailing slowly along the coast of 
Spain, when, in the beginning of April, 1809> 
being then nearly becalmed off Cape PiniS- 
terre, we saw a small vessel coming towards 
us from the shore. The night was faHiAg 
fast, but she reached us before it was dark, 
as. we put our head towards her, imtkie- 
diately on perceiving that she was making 
for the frigate. ^ ' ' 

The Spaniards on board this vessel had bi^en 
sent as a deputation from a body of insur- 
gents, anxious to obtain assistance fromi ahy 
English ship on the coast. They entreated 
us to bring our frigate into their bay, arid 
assured us that, with a little additional ieKid, 
^the inhabitants would be enabled to expel 
the French from this part of the coutitry 
altogether. These men were the beat^s 
of supplicating letters from the Jdnta bf 
CbrcwWo/i — a town, they toWL w^; V^V^^ ^tv 
hiiTbwdria brthe sea; at iftiei'^^^tYiVs^ ^^ 
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the bay, All the world has heard of Cape 
Finisterre, which, as its name implies, is the 
terminaling angle of ihe Peninsula — a por- 
tion of Europe, detached alike in geographi- 
cal and in moral history from the rest of the 
continent. How different might not the fate 
of this fair country have been, had some an- 
cient convulsion of the globe broken it com- 
pletely off at the neck, and interposed a strait 
not wider than that of the British Channet 
between it and the neighbouring slates! 

The Spanish deputation seemed a little 
surprised that we knew nothing whatever of 
Corcubion ; while to our eyes, the fact of 
being summoned to the assistance of a place 
having no existence on our maps, certainly 
gave fresh interest to the adventure. Th^ 
letters of the Junta set forth, in most moving 
terms, that they were in want of nothing but 
arms — " Falla solamente armas!" was the 
grand theme; and if their operations, said 
tbey, could only be countenanced by the 
presence of a British man-of-war^ the success 
of the campaign of Corcubion waa aecute. 
tc captain was a clear-\\ea4ed., ^wS^^' 
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ciouB^ and experiencod ofliceiv wbo^ in the 
course of long service^ bad often been eni- 
ployed on the coasts of Spain and Italy, as 
well as amongst the islatids and along the 
shores of Greece ; so that he knew much 
better than most of us what value to attach 
to these high-sounding promises of great ' 
deeds of arms, to be done by peasantry 
against regular troops. Still, as it was clearly 
his duty to assist the Spaniards upon this 
occasion, he co-operated with them heartily, 
though I cannot believe that he was ever 
carried off his ie()t as we y/vete. Perhaps, 
indee^i it is better on every occasion of real 
service, that all extra enthusiasm should be 
confined to the instruments with which the 
commander is to work, while he takes care 
to keep himself free to act to the best of 
his judgment, unbiassed by mere feelings, 
or wishes, or any exaggerated hopes. 

Be this as it may, it was resolved that we 
should enter the bay of Finisterre next morn- 
ing, to see what was doing, before lending 
the patriots, as they called themselves, such 
assistance as lay in our povjei. "SH^^Va^ 
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off and on for the night ; and I shall nftver 
forget the state of ejccitement in which we 
were kept till the day broke. The novelty 
of the whole affair — the prospect of an 
actual meeting with the enemy — the ex- 
ceeding curiosity we had to sec the popu- • 
lation of a country fairly engaged in cu- 
pelling a foreign invader — and the aasiet- 
ance we were about to lend to bo holy a 
cause, Blled us with a wild sort of joy, which 
set every one upon planning attacks, and 
achieving conquests, such as were never 
heard of before. The decks rung all night 
long with cutlasses, pistols, and muekets, 
which were fitted and furbished afresh for 
this new and unexpected service. An ad- 
ditional stock of ball cartridges was hlled, 
and casks of powder got ready, for the patriot 
cannon. Our largest grape shot also, it was 
thought, might fit the small calibre of their 
field pieces — and the siiip's tailors were em- 
ployed in ripping up the signal-flags and 
sewing them into colours for the new regi- 
ments we were about to organuB. 

leanjiious natives on aUoie\va.d. -^^^ijo^i!^ 
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descried US from the heights, for when we 
sailed into the bay^ early next mornings the 
frigate was surrounded by boats^ crowded 
with people of all ranks and classes, eager 
to express their gratitude for such prompt 
aid ta their cause. Old men and young men 
ran about the decks hugging and kissing us, 
according to their custom, but in a manner 
so repugnant to our northern habits, that 
such of the sailors as had never been in the 
way ,of being so saluted before, were dis- 
posed to receive these marks of affection 
with any. thing but good- will. The cap- 
tain^ who knew the Dons of old, gave orders 
for a distribution of tobacco amongst our 
visitors; and I suppose, that since the days 
when the Moors were expelled from the land^ 
there was no greater joy in the Peninsula 
than this order produced. The dreadful 
disorders consequent upon the French ^ar 
had; so completely broken* up the ordinary 
relations of commerce, that many districts 9f 
Qountry, of which this was one» had been 
Jo^ deprived g( their wonted su^plj^s x^( 
. 0/s ofa^mi^yy . Qf, I -, may ., almost. c^\ ,^\\v ,>» 
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Speaking of Spaniards, this neccsBary of 

life. 

Beef to John Eul], potatoes to Paddy, or 
grog to a sailor, furnish but faint similes to 
describe the delight of a Spaniard, who, after 
some months of privation, grasps a handful 
of tobacco leaves. He never thrusts them 
into his mouth, according to the American 
fashioD, nor puts the tobacco into a pipe, 
like an Englishman; but cuts the weed care- 
fully and economically into little fragments, 
and, having scattered these morsels along a 
slip of paper about the size of a visiting 
card, he folds it neatly into what he calls 
' un cigarro de papel;' or, more tastefully 
still, inserts the pieces in a slender tube of 
straw, and names it a ' pajilla,' or ladies' 
cigar. If, however, he be very rich in this 
great treasure, he rolls the leaves together 
into lai^er masses, which, from being made 
ticiusively of tobacco, he calls, par excel- 
lence — ' Puroa,' 

When the ship was secured at hcT BLUc\\o\a, 
we made a/rangements for landm^. N^«. 
could spare our new allies on\y a\vun4T:«A. kOJ 
.6fty maskets, and aa many c«t\aaae6-, \^ 
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these, together with a due proportion of 
boarding pikes^ and tomahawks, with plenty 
of powder and ball, when displayed on the 
quarter-deck; made a considerable show, and 
greatly delighted the deputies, who had been 
a little disappointed at first when told of 
our small supply. 

The enthusiasm amongst the peasantry and 
townspeople on shore rose to a still higher 
pitch than any thing we had seen enacted 
on board. Th^ women embraced us most 
cordially, with tears in their bright eyes — 
the children ran up and down the streets of 
the village squealing out, *Viva! viva!' — 
while the old folks of both sexes hobbled 
to their doors to greet the arrival of the 
heaven-sent strangers. Numerous entertain- 
ments were prepared for us; and^ as these 
good, people would never be satisfied that we 
gave them credit for sincerity unless we par- 
took of every dish at every feast, we were 
soon overstocked with provisions. A visit 
to the patriot camp was, of course^ our first 
grand object; and no sooner had we hinted 
a wish to proceed there^ tViw^ Yvot*ft% ^xx^ 
mules, by the dozen, were at tVie doQt, "l^a^ 
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muskets and swords landed from the Endy- 
mion were then placed in carts, and off wo 
set to the field, in grand cavalcade, accom- 
panied by all the younger inhabitants, and 
half the older ones, of this pretty village — 
too soon to become a terrible scene of misery 
and bloodshed. 

Corcubion, as I have already mentioned, 
stands nearly at the top of a little arm of 
the sea, connected with the gieat bight or 
bay of Finisterre, and lies, snngly enough, 
in the most sheltered nook of a rich valley, 
formed by two chains of mountains, running, 
if I recollect rifrht, nearly north and south, 
or parallel to the general direction of the 
coast oF Spain at this point. Like most of 
the villages we saw in Galicia, it is pro- 
tected from the chilling effects of the 6e:t 
winds in winter, and the still more searching 
easterly gales of spring. The lops of most 
of the hills in the neighbourhood are bar- 
ren, generally of a cold gray tinge, and con- 
trasting very agreeably with the feniVxt^wWtV 
covers the greater part of the so\\ VitAo'W'' 
/ have seldom seen a more \)'nit,\iTest\\ie w 
J'VPier looking spot than iHVa c^mct N^W'i'S 
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or one into which the iron foot of "war, it 
might be thought, had less business to in- 
trude. So thought not the inhabitants; and 
as they were not content to let things alone» 
they had soon a bitter lesson of prudence 
forced upon them. For my own part, I have 
been sorry to find, ever since that period, 
that most of my« Arcadian associations have 
been wofuUy disturbed. I can now hardly 
look at a perfectly peaceful scene — such as 
that of the valley of Corcubion when we first 
saw it — one which seems to be set apart 
from all the cares of the world, and in which 
war ought hardly to be known even by name 
—^without having immediately called up to 
my fancy, the wreck and ruin which a few 
hours' invasion of regular troops might so 
soon bring upon the fortunes, and even the 
lives of its inhabitants. 

The causes and consequences of the occu- 
pation of Spain by the French, on the great 
scale, are already too well known to require 
repetition^ It is only, therefore, with a few 
(^ibe details that I shall pretend to meddle. 
The ^ei2ure* by which tlie inv^iiw^ Ai^^\)[v^ 
country— to say nothing of il^ o\>Xx^%^^v>» 
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injustice, was, in & military point of view, 
not a little insecure, in consequence of the 
universat exasperation of the inhabitanta ; 
and it required, accordingly, a very skilful 
mixture of forbearance and of severity, on 
the part of the French, to maintain even 
the ground upon which their troops actually 
stood. For soldiers and horses must have 
food; and aa the supply of any particular 
district was soon swallowed up by those two- 
legged and four-legged locust*, which drifted 
in clouds over the Peninsula in those un- 
happy days, it became necessary for the 
army to collect provisions from the surround- 
ing country, either by dint of good payment, 
or actual force, or through the medium of 
terror. It was not, I believe, much accord- 
ing to Napoleon's system of war, when be 
invaded foreign parts, to pay the natives for 
the board and lodging of his forces; and, 
as it was not always convenient to detach 
considerable bodies of troops to collect pro- 
visions at tlie edge of the sabre, the le.st «.^<^ 
terribJe alternative of intimidaliOU ■was.,«Si.«ss, 
^^e, verj'g^eiieially reaotlei-ftOi.i.i 
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* He jests at scars who never felt a woand ;' 
and in the same way, people are too apt 
to heed lightly the misery of those cmei 
devastations, of which they have never wit- 
nessed any example with their own eyes. 
And I have many a time thought^ since those 
days^ how little aware we Englishmen at 
home often are tf the prodigious advantages 
we have enjoyed during the wars of the last 
forty years ; and how very trifling, after all, 
our highest sacrifices have been, when ba- 
lanced against the unspeakable blessing of 
being exempted from the actual cautery of 
foreign invasion. We ought also to recol- 
lect how petty in fact is the additional load 
of that part of our taxation which goes to 
pay the interest of the money expended in 
securing, untouched^ those institutions and 
manners which — in spite of every thing that 
can be said by croakers and reformers — not 
only guarantee the perpetuity of our liber- 
ties, but yield us all we can desire^ or hope 
to possess. It is, therefore, every way just 
that the present generation, atid oil ^en^ra- 
t/ons of our posterity, who are to lea'^ xXi^ 
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full advantage of the great struggles alluded 
to, should contribute their share of payment. 
To murmur at defraying the interest of capi- 
tal employed in securing the national inde- 
pendence, and keeping far from our shores 
the inroads of foreign armies, must appear 
to every one who has seen much of the rest 
of the world, the most iiiujpasonaljle thing 
imaginable. 

The French, aa I have already described, 
having, for a time, and by sheer force, thrust 
the English allies out of Spain, now had it 
all their own way ; and the poor Spaniards 
were left to contend, single-handed, with 
the whole power of Bonaparte. 
" Alone the noble nation stood, 

(""■■^a from Corunna, in tbe main, 
The star of England set in blood. 
Ere long, on Talavera's plain 
Tbal star respleodent root again, 
tliough that day vas doomed to be 
V day of frustrate victory. 
Not vainly bled the brave ! ''* 
leanwhile, before the tide of war was 
made to turn, the French ruled \.\i& cQuiAt'^, 
^^^ • Southey's Carmen Trium^WYe. ^^ 
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and 9 perhaps, were compelled to rule it^ as 
their only resource, literally with a rod of iron. 
The head-quarters of their army in Galicia 
were at Santiago de Compostella; from which 
point they sent out small or large divisions, 
according to circumstances, to keep the 
surrounding country in subjection. At the 
same time, compact bodies of cavalry scoured 
the country, and by threats of severe ven- 
geance laid the villages under contribution 
for the supply of corn and provisions of all 
kinds. As these marauding parties frequently 
consisted of only a few men in each, it is not 
to be supposed they were every where tamely 
allowed to rob and pillage at their pleasure. 
Many places, in fact, resisted ; for example, 
the village of Muros, not many leagues south 
of Corcubion. Three dragoons called there 
some weeks before our arrival on the coast, 
with a requisition for corn and wine. The 
inhabitants refused, and drove the party off. 
The French, however, returned in a few days 
with a whole troop of horse, quite sufficient, 
had there been any further resistance, to have 
sacked and burned the town. 
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The people of Corcubion had been several 
times visited by these unpleasant guests, to 
whose demands they had yielded with no 
very good grace. This the French cared 
little about, provided they got the provi- 
sions of which they were in search. At 
length, the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood becoming tired of these in- 
sulting aud ruinous drains on their wealth, 
resolved to resist. The peasantry, who were 
soon called together by the leading men of 
the place, to the number of two or three 
thousand, formed themselves into a patriotic 
army, capable, as they imagined, not only 
of refusing with impunity these troublesome 
requisitions of the French troops in their 
own province, but of driving the invaders 
back again, helter-skelter, across the Pyre- 
nees. In fact, iheir greatest apprehension 
seemed to be, that the proverbial nimble- 
nesa of their enemy might enable him to 
skip out of the country unhurt; and ac- 
cordingly, the favourite project amongst the 
Spaniards alwaj's was, to surrouiii. \yv"«v, 
aadtbus, by getting between the \.d 
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and their own country^ take them all pri- 
soners ! 

Meanwhile^ we were assured by the re- 
doubtable Junta of Corcubion, that nothing 
further was wanting to complete the libera* 
tion of Spain^ but arms. '* If you English 
will only manage to arm the peasantry as- 
sembled here and elsewhere/' said the Junta, 
^' you shall see how speedily these French 
will scamper off!" 

I can recall at this distance of time, with 
perfect distinctness, the quiet expression of 
humour in our e^erienced captain's coon^ 
tenance while he listened to these pompous 
assurances of the enthusiastic Dons, on our 
way to the patriot camp. I remember also 
being rather provoked at his calmness ; for 
although there was nothing in the least de- 
gree uncourteous in his manner, nor any 
thing that, in the eyes of the Spaniards, 
could be construed into distrust, we, who 
knew him well, could read in his looks the 
total absence of confidence in such extrava- 
gant hopes. Long afterwards, I was amused 
by hearing an officer of sl\\\ gc^^tw «x^^- 
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neoce say, " Whenever you hoar a Spaniard 
declare for Liberty or Death, by shoultag 
' Libertad o Muerte I' be quite sure he is in 
the very act of turning to the right about." 
The captain Bpolie no Spauish, though 
there was reason to suspect he undei-stood it 
pretty well when he heard it spoken. This 
probably enabled him to get on belter, upon 
the whole, with the Junta, than if he had 
been able to enter personally into discussions 
with them. It would have been ditferent, 
of course, if these Spaniards had been men 
of sense and experience, or if there had been 
any real service to be executed in concert 
with the insurgents ; but, as it was, I believe 
nothing could have been better. He was 
fortunate, also, in having a very good sup- 
porter, while his own professed ignorance of 
the language afforded him leisure to reflect 
before he was called upon to reply. I allude 
to our grand interpreter, and the main- 
spring of all our operations, the second lieu- 
tenant, now Captain Charles Thruston, an 
officer who had seen much acUve ¥>MN\tft, 
aJ^oat and on shove, and ^^ 
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the important advantages of experience in 
this peculiar line of warfare, added a 
knowledge of the Spanish language, and 
a heartiness of address peculiarly suited to 
win the confidence of the people we were 
amongst. To give efficacy to these qualifi- 
cations^ he was gifted with talents and re-r 
sources which it is a thousand pities should 
not have found higher exercise in the ser- 
vice of his country, than in this inglorious 
campaign of Corcubion. It was of the 
greatest importance^ however^ to the cause 
to have one man amongst us whom all 
parties esteemed and were quite willing to 
follow; and who likewise understood the 
language and habits of the natives so tho- 
roughly^ that no misapprehension of their 
meaning was ever likely to arise. 

Before these patriotic bands had called us 
in to assist them^ they had been sorely dis- 
tracted amongst themselves as to the nomi- 
nation of a commander-in-chief. About two 
thousand men^ the Junta informed us, were 
assembled at a place called Bernun, at the 
distance of a league or so (toca C6T^>a^cllm!k> 
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Anther up the valley, to the north. Ouly a 
few of these were properly armed with fire- 
locks, while some carried pikes or swords, 
and the rest brought nothing to the cauBG 
but boundless zeal and much talk. Amongst 
these people were several old soldiers, who, 
having seen a httle Bervice in their day, knew 
the value of discipline; and had learned in 
the course of their campaigning, that the 
chief element of good order is a well-ground- 
ed reliance on the skill of the commander. 
These men naturally wished to appoint as 
their chief a person named Camafio, who, 
from having served twelve years in the regu- 
lar army, it was reasonable to think, knew 
something of military matters. The Priest 
of the parish, however, had the voice of the 
peasantry with him. This worthy and gal- 
lant pastor, whose name was Lapido, pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the villagers 
and neighbours who formed his congrega- 
tion, and who were naturally prompted to 
nominate him their leader by the very same 
motives which induced the so\d\eift \Jii ca^ 
'Jbr Caiaano. 
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Violent disputes, it appeared, had tak^i 
place at Corcabion upon this knotty point 
before our arrival; but, fortunately, the 
mighty question was settled by the time 
we mingled in these transactions. It would 
have been a troublesome addition to our 
responsibilities, to have been called upon to 
decide between the rival pretensions of the 
sword and the gown. The proverb carried 
the day, however, and the soldier yielded 
to the churchman. The good sense and 
experience of the veteran, indeed, shewed 
him, that he might be more useful as a 
second, acting under one whom the great 
mass of the people cheerfully obeyed, than 
he could possibly be as commander-in-chief, 
with the church secretly, if not avowedly^ 
against him, and, of course, the body of the 
congregation jealous of his authority. Ga- 
mafio, also, by his influence succeeded in 
prevailing upon the whole of his own party 
to adopt the same course; wisely remark* 
ing, that since, in such times, unanimity is 
the life and soul of enterprise, it would ill 
become old soldiers to be Yftaw^vck^ ^wx 
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precedence, when the enemy was ot tlieir 

gates. 

Things being thus amicably adjusted, the 
reconciled rivals set about tbeir task of dis- 
ciplining their troops. The worthy Padre, 
however, having heretofore taken charge 
only of the souls of his flock, was entirely 
adrift when he came to the details of ar- 
ranging their external operations ; and Ca- 
maSo, whose knowledge of the art of war 
was confined pretty much to the handling 
of a musket, was equally thrown out when 
busied with the intricacies of discipline, aod 
the troublesome details of classifying the 
ofEcers according to their respective merits 
and pretensions. Upon one point, however, 
the two chiefs were quite agreed — that it 
was hopeless to think of making any eifeo- 
tual stand against the disciplined troops of 
France with a body of unarmed peasantry. 
The ruling Junta of Corcubion, consisting of 
the mayor and corporation, were accordingly 
appealed to; and they, in like manner, after 
due deliberation, having seen vnaUev?. \'R'Ott% 
J/ght, agreed that, before decWvft?,'«'4Si, 
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or even acting on the defensive^ it would be 
advisable to seek assistance from the Englifih. 
A small vessel was accordingly equipped, 
and despatched to sea, with orders to cruise 
about till she fell in with some one of the 
numerous British men-of-war reported to. 
be roving along the coast^ by order of the 
English governinent, for the express pur^ 
pose of assisting the patriotic cause. On 
the first day of their cruise they met with us, 
and we, of course, yielded to their supplica- 
tionsy by entering Finisterre bay. We hesi- 
tated; however, about running the ship into 
the narrow harbour of Corcubion, as the 
Spaniards wished us to do. In the first 
place, until we had surveyed it carefully in . 
our own boats, we could not be sure that it 
was safe for so large a ship as the Endymion 
to enter ; and, in the next place, we were by 
no means satisfied that we could be of any 
further use to the cause by taking such a 
step, while it was obvious that, under some 
circumstances, it would give the enemy great 
advantages over us. In the end, as will be 
seeD^ we departed from tViis ca\x\io\3i^\\\i^<A 
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reasoning, aud had very nearly paid a high 
forfeit for our indiscretion. 

But it is time to tell about the camp, to 
which we rode out in such grand style, sur- 
rounded by the villagers, shouting ' Viva! 
viva!' and filling the valley with cries of 
vengeance against the French. At every 
step, as we rolled along, the crowd gained 
fresh numbers, till, by the time we reached 
Bernun, our cavalcade made a very respect- 
able army of itself — as armies then went — 
and we began to think we really were destined 
to be the liberators of Spain ! 

A little circumstance struck us during this 
memorable day's trip, which marked strong- 
ly enough the degree of enthusiasm in the 
patriot cause. The ploughs in most of the 
fields along which we passed on our way to 
the camp of the insurgents, were guided by 
women, whose husbands or sons, they as- 
sured us, had been sent to join the forces 
assembled to repel the invasion. Whenever 
we stopped to compliment them on their 
public spirit, they shouted like V\\e \t%\. ^iS 
^^&cTowd, and evinced no less ixxiHtt^.^ 
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confidence of success than was shewn by 
the men. 

In looking back to those times, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether we ought to admire this 
exaggerated sort of show, or to laugh at it. 
It undoubtedly tended to keep up the enthu- 
siasm which, in the long run, contributed 
essentially to the expulsion of the French : 
and if the men, thus released from their na- 
tural occupation of tilling the ground, had 
behaved, when brought in contact with the 
enemy, any better than these patriotic ma- 
trons would have done, the incident of the 
deserted ploughs might furnish matter for 
applause. But if the male part of the popu- 
lation flocked to the camp merely for the 
sake of bravado, and invariably ran away 
the moment the flash of a pan or the glitter 
of a bayonet was seen, it may be asked of 
what real use was it to the cause that they 
should leave their farms to be cultivated by 
the women ? 
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(rip to the interior of c 



It is clear enough, after alt is said and done, 
that unless there had existed some very ge- 
neral and deep-seated feeling of hostility in 
Spain, the French must soon have gained 
the day in that country, instead of being 
eventually cut to pieces. It would he hardly 
fair not to concede to the Spaniards the 
merit of sincerity in their bitter antipathy to 
the French, or to deny that they were willing 
to make, and that they really did make, very 
great eacrifices to get rid of the invaders. 
Unfortunately, however, that nation has 
shewn at all times, and under all political 
or military circumstances, a sort of innate 
jealousy of foreign interference ot CTer^VvtA. 
Even when it comes in the shape ol^xeKiVj 
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alliance, and when other countries are willing 
to make common cause with them, they seem 
incapable of shaking off that Chinese-like 
repugnance to external conti^ct, which forms 
so remarkable a feature of their character. 

They were always willing to take from our 
hands as many muskets and dollars as we 
chose to send them; but they as uniformly 
repelled every, attempt on our part to teach 
them how to use these weapons. There can 
be no doubt that even the ploughmen, whose 
places we saw taken by the women of Cor- 
cubion, if properly trained and properly led, 
would have fought as well as any other troops. 
But, mismanaged as they were, their patriot- 
ism was wasted, and often worse than wasted, 
being perverted to the enemy's purposes. 
The baneful operation of these national jea- 
lousies often makes a Spaniard fancy it less 
dishonourable to be beaten by his enemy, 
than to submit to be disciplined and led on 
by foreign officers to certain victory. 

I hiaive thought it right to mention these 
peculiarities here, in order that what follows 
may be better understood, and «\ao lo ^V^^ 
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what a strange mixture there is in the Spa* 
nish character; a mixture, be it remembered, 
which, while it very often provokes us to be 
angry with these istately Dons, has always in 
it something which prevents the possibility 
of our despising them. We seldom see any 
thing shabby about a Spaniard — nothing 
mean or tricky. He may certainly be roused 
to great ferocity, and beconie a very tiger 
in his way — or he may turn about, when he 
ought to stand firm^ and run off like a sheep 
before a wolf; but he will rarely, under any 
circumstances, prove a traitor to his native 
land. 

On reaching the camp at Bernun, we 
found the patriot army exercising by divi- 
sions, under the immediate directions of old 
Lapido, the commander-in-chief, the priest 
of the village, who buckled over his cassock 
a huge, rusty sabre, taken by the guerillas, 
he told us, from a French dragoon in the 
mountain passes. When we approached, 
a general halt was ordered, and those who 
had muskets presented them, ^^ >n^ %s^ 
they might; whWe those wYio Wdi wwi^ 
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went through the motions equally well with 
their pikes or staves^ formed out of scythes 
and reaping-hooks, by which these redoubt- 
able warriors were, according to their own 
account, so speedily to eject the French 
from their country. 

As soon as the first salutations were over, 
the captain of the Endymion, with a gravity 
which shewed how far the sense of duty 
can overcome a feeling of ridicule, made the 
patriots a speech, interpreted, sentence for 
sentence, by Lieutenant Thruston. He com- 
plimented the patriots upon their appear- 
ance, their military zeal, and their generous 
devotion; saying, that as nothing could be 
more suitable to the times, than such public- 
spirited demonstrations of hostility to the 
merciless invaders of their magnificent coun- 
try, so they might reckon with confidence 
on the hearty co-operation of England in so 
just a cause. A pair of colours {made, as I 
before mentioned, by the tailors of the Endy- 
mion) were then presented to the Reverend 
Don Pedro Lapido, Commander of the Forces, 
and an elesetnt sword to L\euleTv^i\V-C3i«««sw\ 
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CamaRo, the military mover in these grand 
proceedings. 

I need hardly say that the air was rent 
with Vivas ; and I am sure any one ig- 
norant of Spain, who had seen the manner 
in which we were pulled ahout, and the very 
hems of our garments kissed — or heard the 
words * Vivan los Ingleses!' bawled into 
our ears, would have declared all the re- 
proaches uttered against the national jealousy 
of the Spaniards a scandalous libel. They 
offered to be guided by ns in every thing — 
wished us to lead them instantly against 
ihe enemy, lest he should escape. Even 
the privates in this enthusiastic army, for- 
getting all order, left their ranks, to come 
crowding round us. We should have been 
worse than the mules on whose backs we 
were swayed about in the crowd, like a ship 
in the trough of the sea, if we could have 
remained insensible to this adulation ; and 
though we knew and said to one another 
that the greater part of it was ' all my eye,' 
or mere words, still, enough of \.\\e \ii\tt\'atv 
mtered ourm'mds to makeuafanc^ vVaVQ^a* 
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was at last come when we were to be ol 
some splendid use to mankind* 

But in saying this, perhaps I ought to 
answer only for us juniors, when I speak oi 
heads being turned. Our sagacious com- 
mander, I suspect, was never taken in ; and 
my brother-officer Thruston, as interpreter- 
general, had so much to do, and was con- 
sulted about so many things of real import- 
ance, that he had less leisure to be carried 
away by the excitements of the moment, 
than some of the rest of our party. 

In one of my letters, written during the 
early days of our intercourse with the pa- 
triots, I find these words : *' I know some- 
thing of the language now, though I speak 
it with difficulty; and as there is much to 
do, I have seldom a moment to spare. This, 
you may well conceive, is very delightful; 
indeed, the whole thing is so novel — so un- 
expected — so grand, and so bewitching, that 
it really appears like a fairy dream. Only 
fancy our being sent as ambassadors to an 
army of patriotic peasants, on some mission 
about new levies — or axma — ox ^m\sv\wx\- 
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tion — and three thousand men presenting 
arms (such as they are), and shouting ' Viva ! 
viva !' " 

To some this will appear very boyish and 
ridiculous ; but to those who remember how 
ardent the enthusiasm respecting the Spa- 
nish insurrection became, even in England, 
at such a distance from the scene, the fact 
of our being sucked into the vortex, on the 
spot, will not appear surprising. 

After the review was over, the speeches 
made, the colours presented, and the new 
sword buckled on, one of our most shewy 
drums, brought from the ship, was bestowed 
upon the army, to their unspeakable delight. 
A youth, who had been a drummer in the 
Spanish army, was soon found ; and the 
sylvan shades of the pretty valley of Corcu- 
bion rung, probably for the first time since 
the flood, with the rattle of warlike music. 

We then left the troops to enjoy the sight 

of their newly-acquirod treasures ; for I ought 

to have mentioned before, that, along with 

the colours, alJ the muskets, c\]it\'asxea,\>o^'5i- 

sL-piies, and other munitions o? wa.T,-wV\O0k 
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we could spare, were delivered over to the 
proper authorities for distribution to a select 
body of soldiers. This ceremony was, of 
course, deferred to the following morning 
--r-for it appears to be an invariable rule 
amongst Spaniards, never to do any thing 
to-day that can by any means be delayed till 
to-morrow. ' Mafiana' (pronounced man-r 
yana) is, accordingly, the most frequently 
used word by that easy-going nation; and 
I am sure it must be well engraved on the 
ears of every one who has had any business 
to do with people who really seem to love 
procrastination on; its own account. 

But as eating and drinking are operations 
which nature will not allow even the Spa- 
niards to put off to mafiana, our friend, the 
worthy old priest Lapido, begged us to ac- 
company himself, Camafio, and the rest of 
the officers, to a grand entertainment pre- 
pared in a farm-house not far from the 
camp at Bernun. 

The feast consisted of an immense kid 
roasted whole, and four or five minor dishes, 
of whose quality no partvcxxV^x tcv^y\M\w\\^ 
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made in my notes. It is a standing order m 
sea-cookery, I may remark, never to ask of 
ivhat any eatable is composed — a rule which 
we found it useful to adopt whenever we 
landed in Spain. After dinner, coffee was 
served up in large bowls, followed by a 
comfortable allowance of hot punch ; and a 
brisk fire of cigars closed the eDtcrtainment. 
Through the tobacco smoke, the warriors 
conversed of deeds done, and to be done — 
the rascality of the French invasion — the 
noble enthusiasm of the Spaniards^the 
mustering of numerous armies of patriots — 
the successes of the native troops— and the 
drooping fortunes of the invaders. Only one 
thing appeared to damp the general ardour — 
the want of arms; and the words ' Falta 
Bolamente armas' rung from end to end of 
the barn. I find it set down in my memo- 
randums of that day, " that it was quite 
distressing to see so many men, willing and 
able to serve their country, rendered totally 
useless for want of arms — at a moment when 
the true spirit of patriotism seemai SotX^ "ya 
ha re been miaed. " 
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I had yet to learn, that the mere act of 
putting weapons into men's hands, and even 
forming them into corps, and calling them 
troops, will no more convert undisciplined 
men into true soldiers, than bestowing the 
forms of a constitutional government upon 
nations politically degraded will transmute 
slaves into freemen. Both the one and the 
other of these manifest fallacies, however, 
is so fascinating, that the world, I have no 
doubt, will go on to the end of time indul- 
ging in them> whenever a people is roused up 
against invaders, or a successful rebellion 
enables the citizens to remodel their form of 
government. The wise course to follow in 
both cases, though by no means obvious, i8> 
perhaps, not beyond the range of our in- 
quiries. Indeed, there are few discussions 
which, if conducted in a simple and inteU 
ligible manner, might contribute, in the long 
run, more essentially to narrow the circle 
of prejudice and error on this highly exciting 
topic, or one which might lead more directly 
to the practical happiness of mankind. I 
need hardly say, however, tYiat emu^ «»^^\i- 
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lations were not even dreamed of by us at 

Corcubiou. 

Under our auspices, the peasantry con* 
tinued to flock in from the adjacent country; 
and although we could supply scarcely a 
twentieth part of these patriots with arms, 
we aided the good cause, aa far as lay in 
our power, by putting their forts and outposts 
in order, and giving them such advice as 
we could, respecting their commissiiriat and 
other arrangements of the troops. Fortu- 
nately, in all these matters Mr, Thruston 
had considerable experience, from having 
frequently before acted with military forces. 
He soon acquired, also, an influence in the 
camp, which, if the materials he had to deal 
with had been more energetic, might have 
saved these poor troops from great disasters. 
His first object was, if possible, to place the 
men in a situation of security against any 
sudden attack of the enemy, which he had 
too much reason to fear might overset the 
whole of their plans. 

In truth, however, it was not ea.S'^ Voto^Jta 
oat what really were the plana auA, o\Ji'4.'i\» 
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of our patriotic proteges, unanimously agreed 
only on two points — a bitter hatred to the 
French, and a perfect reliance on themselves. 
The mischief of this unbounded confidence 
was, that it took the place of all those pre- 
cautions upon which alone men of expe- 
rience in war ground their hopes. There was 
no way, at least that we could discover, to 
rouse our Spanish friends to the smallest 
apprehension of their enemy, or to induce 
them to take any steps to guard against the 
military vengeance which, in all other parts 
of the country, the French had not been 
slow to inflict in similar cases of revolt. 

I ought to have mentioned, that just be-" 
fore we anchored in Finisterre bay, the French 
had sent to Corcubion a fresh demand for 
corn and wine. To which requisition the 
Junta sent for answer — " Let the' French 
come and take it.'' To all previous demands 
of a similar nature they had yielded — not 
without murmuring, though without any 
positive shew of resistance; but they were 
now determined to make a stand. 

This jwprudent Junta met in cowxvc^^^wj 
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day at CorcubioD, and, at their desire, one 
of us always attended as a sort of honorary 
member. These worthy village politicians 
had not the smallest conception of their total 
incapacity for tDilitary matters, and went on 
from day to day laying down plans for the 
future campaign— sending ofi' expresses to 
the camp — recapitulating to us the numbers 
of their troops — alheit not one-twentieth 
part of them were armed. And that small 
fraction not being supplied with officers, or 
disciplined, or organized in any way, it was 
really like children ' playing at soldiers.' 
The whole affair, indeed, would have been 
merely ludicrous, if there had not been ano- 
ther party, close to us, playing the same 
game, but in deep and scornful earnest. 

It was our constant entreaty, that the pa- 
triots should have confidential scouts posted 
along the road all the way from Santiago, 
or wherever the French might be, in order 
that we might be apprised of their move- 
ments and of their force, so as to have it in 
our power to prepare for lhe\t comw'^, \^ 
they were not too strong, or to WA\vA^'« , ''^ 
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they were likely to overpower us. But I'M 
self-satisfied J soporific Junta solemnly assured 
us, that these precautions were carefully 
taken, and that they received daily, indeeti 
almost hourly, the most exact informatioi 
of all the enemy were doing. Yet it i 
happened that they would never let i 
any of these accredited agents of theirs/ 
either before they set out, or when they r 
turned ; and it soon became but too mani'l 
fest, that the only sources of this boasted 
information were the popular rumours of tlH 
peasantry. As the Junta comforted them 
selves by believing those stories only whick 
told in the way they wished, there was hardlji 
a chance of their being correctly informedi 
Thus, in a short time the natives ceased t^ 
talkof their enemies, except to scoff at them; 
and it might have been supposed, that th4 
mere goodwill and pleasure of the Junta ( 
Corcubion, without a warlike deed of any J 
kind, was more than a match for the activity*! 
and genius of Napoleon and all his legions, i 
Under these circumstaocea, we felt mu 
fii a loss not only what to aAN"ffit,\>'A'* 
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to do ourselves. The Junta and their army, 
who professed the greatest confidence in us, 
earnestly solicited our counsel, but never 
shewed the slightest disposition to profit by 
it. We recommended them, as one step of con- 
sequence, to open communications with the 
Spanish general, the Marquess of Romana, 
who was said to be in force in some part 
of Galicia, and to beg him to send them 
officers to train tbeir rapidly accumulating 
body of insurgents — or to say whether it 
would not be advisable that detachments 
should be sent from our camp, where they 
were idle and useless, to that of Romatia, 
where their services might be turned to some 
account. But we never once succeeded in 
getting the Junta to budge an inch out of 
their own way. And thus they went on 
from day to day, exercising between two 
and three thousand unarmed peasants, and 
telling us, in the grandest terms which their 
sounding language could afford, all the great 
things they were to do, and had already 
done; for they still indulged tlaeTOse\ve& \ft, 
the raia fancy that the FreticU \\a4 at'coaSi-^ 
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fallen back from Santiago, in consequence 
of this formidable demonstration^ as tbey 
called it, at Corcubion. 

The fact was, that the enemy, from some 
other cause, very different, unquestionably", 
from any thing like our proceedings, had 
retired a little, and withdrawn those outposts 
which, at our first arrival, had threatened 
that part of the country. But we could never 
prevail upon the Junta, or their reverend 
commander-in-chief, Lapido, nor even upon 
our only military authority, Camafio, to take 
a single business-like step to ascertain what 
the French really were about. In this di- 
lemma we endeavoured to gain information 
for ourselves, by hiring scouts of our own, 
and the result of our inquiries certainly 
shewed that the enemy had withdrawn most 
of their troops to Santiago, as if tbey had 
suffered reverses elsewhere ; and the infers 
ence was, that they were less likely to dis* 
turb our friends at Corcubion. 

The nearest French static^ of any import^ 

ance was Gamarifias, a fort some six or eight 

leagues to the north of us •, atvd \tv w^^t \.ti 



r 
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ascertain correctly whether the enemy had 
abandoned that place or not, Lieut. Thruaton 
was sent across the country with a party of 
marines from the ship. The Endymion's 
launch, well armed, was at the same time 
sent along shore, under another officer, with 
orders to enter the harbour, make the ne- 
cessary reconnaissance, and co-operate with 
the party on land. This delicate and diffi- 
cult service Mr. Thruston executed witii 
much address. A small force only, it turned 
out, had been left in that neighbourhood, 
not sufficient to prevent our party cutting 
out and making prize of a French ship 
lying at anchor under the batteries. This 
success gave the patriots at Corcubion such 
prodigious spirits, that they were with diffi- 
culty restrained from marching o(f in a 
tumultuous body to the enemy's bead-quar- 
ters, to e.xpel them forcibly from the pro- 
vince. But as these good folks were nearly 
all unarmed, we prevailed upon them to wait 
a little, in the expectation that some of the 
numerous English ships which v)eV.ue,"« "«CTft 
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cruising along the coast, with a view of 
giving assistance to the cause, might touch 
at this bay. 

In the meantime, we reiterated our ad- 
vice to the Junta, that they would take 
some more systematic precautions than any 
they had yet adopted against a sudden in- 
cursion of the enemy's troops. They replied, 
that they had secretly done so, and that 
every pass was watched and guarded, ex- 
cept one, which, they said, it was out of 
their power to put in a proper state of de- 
fence without our help. The captain begged 
to know what kind of assistance they re- 
quired ; for he was not much disposed to 
allow his marines to act in such company. 
He was not a little relieved, therefore, by 
their saying, that what they wanted was 
not soldiers or sailors, but a couple of the 
frigate's quarter-deck guns, to plant in one 
of the passes of the mountains. They de- 
scribed this pass as being so narrow, that 
if it were once fortified in this way, the 
whole strength of the French height be kepi 
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in check, until the necessary measures could 
be takeo to bring up the patriot forces from 
Corcubion to complete the victory. 

The captain again assured the Spaniards 
of bis willingness to give them any number 
of guns, or any thing else he had on board, 
provided it were shenn to be necessary to 
the common cause; but that he could not 
dismantle his ship without first ascertaining 
this point. I was accordingly despatched to 
the pass in the mountains, spoken of by the 
Junta, with orders to make a survey of the 
ground, and to report my opinion as to the 
practicability of its being efiectualiy de- 
fended against the French army, by a couple 
of two-and-thirty pound carronades. 

The place pointed out lay about fifteen 
miles from Corcubion; and I set off under 
the guidance of peasants provided by the 
Junta.with an escort of half-a-dozen soldiers 
from the camp, the whole party being very 
respectably mounted on mules. This was 
on the 8th of April, and we reached our 
destination in the course of the di.'j. "N^^ 
imagiadtion had pictured to itse\? a. w&'nQ's 
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gorge, or cleft in the hills, like one of thow 
Swiss passes in which the Burgundiai 
vaders were demolished by the rocks and 
trunks of trees rolled down upon them 1 
the natives. As we jogged along, therefore) 
I turned over in my mind the various aea^ 
tences of my future official report, in wbi<^ 
was to he descnhed the effect which canDO% 
placed at the end of the pass, would han 
upon the advancing enemy, and had worked 
myself up to a high pilch of military ( 
thusiasm, in which I was well seconded I 
the guides and escort. 

Much was my disappointment, therefonj 
when I came to the spot designated by thi 
most precious of Juntas as one capable <| 
being defended hy a couple of guns again*! 
ten thousand French troops. It was : 
open, cultivated valley, at least a league wid«] 
formed hy ranges of hills, not rugged aiM 
inaccessible, but quite smooth, and easily t* 
be traversed by any description of troopi 
artillery inclusive. 

/ was doubly provoked*, ficat, at findifl 
fiere was not the B\ig\iteat c\\ttTit^ 
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ping the eneroy, should he be Joclined to 
advance by the high road which passed 
along the valley; and secondly, at my own 
folly in having given any credit to the as- 
sertions of the Junta, after the innamerable 
proofs we had had of their loose and large 
way of speaking. My sagacious and expe- 
rienced captain knew them better; for, jost 
as I was starting, he said — 

" You are going on this expedition, re- 
member, at the request of the local antho- 
rities here; but I venture to prophesy that 
you will find their narrow pass so wide, that 
instead of our being able to defend it by 
two or three guns, it will turn out a full 
gun-shot in width." And so it literally 
proved; for, in fact, nut one of the Junta 
could ever have seen it. 

The trip itself was extremely amusing, 
and the reception I met with from the in- 
habitants moat kind, although not in all 
respects precisely of the description 1 could 
have liked. As the evening fell, we repaired 
to the nearest village, where the CuTa.\.e, 
upon being informed of my mission, mVAft'l 
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me to his liouse, apologising at the same 

time fov his want of better accommodation. 

^ Supper is a great meal with the Spaniards; 

^m -but I had not yet acquired a taste for the 

■ loads of odious garlic, with which every 

thing, bread inclusive, was saturated; and 

finding that the honest Cura made a point of 

my eating of every diah on his well-spread 

table, I was glad to plead extreme wearine 

in excuse for my want of appetite, and 

escaped the garlic. I comforted myself, he 

fiver, with the prospect of something bett«I 

jn the morning ; for I was not more tin 

;than hungry. 

was then shewn to a great lobby, 
irrack room, on the mud floor of wbj* 
ipread mats for the escort by whJt 
I bad been accompanied from the coast, and 
here and there stood a sort of truckle bedl 
On one of these I was fain to lie down 
standing,' as we call itat sea, 'like a troopertj 
horse,' merely wrapping myself well in 
boat cloak, in the midst of a famous par^ 
ofsnorers, scattered abovit on the mats round 
I soon fell asleep, \>\il QuVg \a 4\*a5 
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delicious suppers and breakfasts I was never 
doomed to taste — at least on that expedi- 
tion. During one of these visions, I fancied 
there was placed before nie a huge bowl 
of tea and a pyramid of rolls worthy of 
Hatchett's coffee-house. I eagerly stretched 
forth my hand to clutch the feast, but was 
instantly awaked by a voice calling out in 
Spanish, 

" What the devil do you want, Senor 
Ingles, with my night-cap ?" 

" Something to eat," 1 said, half asleep, 
" Something to eat ! " cried the voice. 
" You would eat nothing at supper, and now 
do you expect to find victuals in bed ? " 

On rubbing my eyes, and sitting up, I 
observed, by the flickering light of two or 
three lamps, that the hall was quite full of 
company, some asleep, and some only then 
lying down. The number of the Curate's 
guests was so great, and the accommodation 
so scanty, that a couple of great lumbering 
Spaniards, rolled up in their half-wet capotes, 
bad stretched themselves on l\\e \ieA W-siSk. 
never doubted was intended for me ^o'ttft. 
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My first impulse was to resign the 
H,# coach to the natives^ and seek for 

[» |; f' ' crowded birth on the ground. But the 

was cold, the mud floor damp^ and I h 
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I Ij. N cloak the tighter round me, and ma< 

1; i : most of my queer predicament till tl 

'^ ^" " broke. 

At sunrise the servant brought et 
the party a very small cup of chocolat 

ii|?j;.; one sweet cake. I could easily have 

^ lowed a dozen such ; but as I thouort 

j mouthful was merely preparatory to I 

:j fast — a sort of whet — I asked for no i 

J I lost no time in repairing to the Ci 

111 

room, expecting to find a pleasant hoi 
smoking on the venerable pastor's board 
nothing of the kind saluted my eyes. ^ 
nence, indeed, had so far modified the 
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I hRd despised over niglit. Not a morsel 
of any thing eatable made its appearance; 
and the Spaniards sat on, prosing, and smok- 
ing, and fighting the French in battles as 
sabstantial as the fumes of tht^ir tobacco. At 
length, losing patience, I said to my neigh- 
bour, — 

" At what hour does our worthy host 
breakfast?" 

" BreakfaEt!" cried the Curate, overhear- 
ing the question ; " have you not had break- 
fast?" and calling to the lx»y at the door, 
made him fetch me just such another thimble- 
full of chocolate as had been given to us a 
couple of hours before. The horrible con- 
viction now flashed upon me, that as these 
folks eat a prodigious supper late at night, 
and dine next day at noon no less copiously, 
they are careless about the best meal in 
the day; and I learnt, practically, and for 
the first time, the value of Major Dalgetty's 
praiseworthy maxim on the score of Provent,' 
which enjoins the soldier to lose no oppor- 
tunity of laying- in a compUte da,^'& ■ptovV 
^ao matter what the hour ma.\j \)e..>icqi 
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But as I bad still much hard work to go 
through, I could not let things pass at this 
rate, and therefore, in as good Spanish as 
I could muster, explained to the old Cura, 
that our English habits required us to pre- 
pare for the day's labour by making a hearty 
meal in the morning— that, in short, I should 
be very glad if be could let me have some- 
thing to eat. 

A search for food was accordingly made 
by the domestics ; but the unusual number 
of guests, and especially my ' tail,' which, 
for the honour and glory of having an escort, 
and for no earthly use, I had brought with 
me from the camp, had swallowed up every 
vestige of meat in the house. In abont an 
hour, after much hunting, two eggs, boiled 
to a stone, and a dry crust of stale, sour 
bread, were placed before me ; and I began 
to think the life of a soldier not half so agree- 
able as that of a sailor. 

It is a happy arrangement of nature, by 
which most people, upon the whole, are con- 
tent to remain as they are ; or, which comes 
nearly to the same thing, vioxA^ w^\. ^^- 
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change with any other peraon. I suppose 
few soldiers would like to change lives with 
a sailor; and yet it would, perhaps, be 
easy to shew how much better off we are 
than they, when both parties come to real 
service. It is a comfortable thing, for ex- 
ample, to know that each one shall have a 
bed to himself, though the width allowed 
be only a foot and a half; instead of being 
packed hke red herrings in a barrel, as we 
vrereatthe Spanish curate's on the first night 
of my soldiership. In the next place, we 
carry, not only our provisions with us, but 
our cooks and kitchens. A clove of garlic 
dare no more shew its head in the galley of 
a man-of-war, than at a ball-supptir prepared 
by Mr. Gunter. 

In more serious matters, too, we have often 
the advantage over the army. In action, for 
instance, if a soldier is wounded, he may tie 
on the field for days; on board ship, he is 
under the surgeon's hands in twenty seconds 
after he is struck, and is then placed in a 
snug bed, under cover, caveruW^ rav^s.^.^ wii 
Alas ! for the vnni'i\i.fc& ■aoVSxw 



^ra^pted. 
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in a field that has been well fought, but is 
afterwards abandoned to the enemy, or to 
the tender mercies of the peasantry, hard- 
ened into marauders by the destruction of 
their flocks, and herds, and crops, and 
houses, and the dispersion of their families. 
The retreat of an army is always so bitter 
a sacrifice, that its evils are proverbial. 
Hardly any naval service can be named which 
is so trying, or so full of hardships. I speak 
chiefly of the relative comforts of the two 
services ; and in this matter, I think, there 
can be little question about which has the 
advantage. It might be instructive, perhaiss^ 
to extend this comparison between tbe-two 
services; but I must resist the temptation 
to speculate on this topic at present, and 
return to the poor patriots at Corcubion, over 
whose unconscious heads the thundercloud 
of war was just about to burst. I hare in* 
verted the theatrical order in these matters, 
and have shewn the farce first •-*- the cmrtain 
must now draw up to exhibit the tragedy* 
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CHAPTER ni. 



Ow returning from the interior on the 9th 
of April, I found the Eodymion still lying 
in Finisterre bay, where she had been joined 
by His Majesty's ship Loire, a frigate de- 
spatched from England, with a. supply of 
arms and aramunition expressly for the in- 
surgents of Spain. Her orders had been, 
to Bail along the coast, and wherever she 
found the patriots in force, and willing to 
receive the proffered assistance, to furnish 
the inhabitants, as far as might be possible, 
with the means of annoying the French. 
When the Loire came off Cape Finisterre, 
she saw our mast-heads, close in with the 
land. She immediately tacked, awd fttood 
Jn tiJI Dear enough to shew hei Uu.'CE^^ltWiA. 
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telegraph the object of her mission ; upon ' 
which, she was ordered into the bay, as we 
were the senior officer. 

The whole world at Corcubion were thrown 
into extravagant joy by this unlooked-for 
piece of good fortune ; and nothing certainly 
could have been more seasonable than a 
supply of several thousand muskets, being 
nearly one for every unarmed peasant at our 
camp — of those at least who were in soipe 
degree organized and drilled. But as there 
were still upwards of a thousand peasants 
over and above those formed into corps, and 
many others were crowding in from the coun- 
try^ it was thought right to despatch thQ 
Loire to England for a fresh supply. 

The arms and ammunition being landed 
in the evening, were placed in a storehouse, 
ready to be distributed next morning to the 
troops ; and, of course, as there was no longer 
any cry of ' falta solamente armas,' nothing 
was talked of but drubbing the French at 
all points — recapturing Santiago — and final- 
ly, tossing the few invaders who should rer 
main, neck and heels ovex tVvel?'^t«iv^«^\ 
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Early next day, we proceeded to tlie shore 
in great glee, to be present at the grand 
distribution of arms to the patriots in their 
camp. The Junta had promised to have 
every thing ready; and from the enthusiasm 
manifested not only by the troops, but by all 
other classes, we began to think a new leaf 
was to be turned over, and that the Spaniards 
would redeem their waning character — shew- 
ing the world, after all, of what genuine stuff 
they were made. 

On reaching the council room, however, 
where we had reason to expect the Junta in 
full cavalcade, ready to escort us to the 
camp, we learned, to our utter astonishment, 
that the patriotic army, as they were pleased 
to term it, had broken up that morning at 
two o'clock, from the camp at Bernun, which 
lay near to Corcubion, and marched to a 
place called Paisas, twenty miles further 
off! 

" Well," we exclaimed, " but they have 
surely taken the new supply of arms with 
them?" 

•i a member of tbe JvniV'ji," '^\w.* 
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they lie still in their cases, all except a few 
hundred stand, which thev took before march- 
ing to Paisas." 

*' But why, on earth, have they gone from 
the camp at all? and wherefore unarmed? 
Where could they have been so advantage- 
ously posted as at Bemun?" were some of 
the numerous questions showered by us on 
the perfectly unmoved, stately president of 
the Junta, who listened to all we had to say 
quite patiently. 

When we had done, he took his cigar from 
his mouth, and, looking exceedingly wise, 
answered, diplomatically, with a slow shrug 
of his shoulders, " Quien sabe ? " which, 
being interpreted, means, "Who can tell?" 
Then, resuming his cigar, and offering us 
his bunch to choose from, he began to con- 
verse about the future campaign, as if be 
and his precious set of colleagues were fit to 
bear the weight of mightiest monarchies on 
their shoulders. 

Nothing is so utterly hopeless as the task 
of making a Spaniard move quickly. It was 
in vaia, therefore, to urge t\ie 3\xtiX^ v^ %^\A 
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off immediate orders to recall, or, at least, 
to arrest the troops, till they had arms put in 
tbeir hantls, thetr cartouch boxes filled, aod 
^eir arrangements got into some kind of 
trim to meet the enemy, should he think of 
coming down tipon them. All we could ex- 
tract from the Junta was, that as their orders 
had been given upon solid grounds, they 
could not be rescinded. Our further efforts. 
therefore, were directed to precautionary mea- 
sures ; and as the town, which was defence- 
less in itself, was now left completely open by 
the removal of the patriots, wc entreated the 
Junta to send out spies and scouts, of their 
most confidential people, along the road lead- 
ing from the French head-quarters, that we 
might have some warning of the enemy's 
approach. Either to please us, or to get 
rid of our importunity, they promised to do 
sonething of this kind, but never moved 
another step in the matter. 

As the Junta had taken no measures to 
keep open the communication between the 
town and tlieir forces. Lieutenant 'VVnwft'V.Qw 
waa Beat off to the insurgent teaA,-i^«rtfis* 
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at Paisas, to render any service to the causei 
which his talents and activity might bring 
to bear upon the sadly misdirected fortunes 
of these poor Spaniards. At all events, it 
was desirable that some correspondence upon 
which we could depend^ should be kept up 
with the ship ; for no reliance whatever, we 
found, was to be placed on the Spanish ac- 
counts sent us daily from the camp. In the 
mean time, we assisted the fishermen, and 
more stirring part of the townspeople, in the 
completing the equipment of several gun- 
boats, which, in the absence of better means, 
it was thought might keep the enemy at 
bay, should they come near the town, as the 
fire from these vessels commanded the main 
road for a considerable distance. 

These, and all the other precautions we 
could think of, became every hour more ne- 
cessary ; for reports poured rapidly in from 
the country, stating that the French had 
actually moved from Santiago in two divi- 
sions — the first of a thousand men, the other 
of six hundred — and that one of these 
corps had been seen m txxW DaaxOa. \x)!^^\^^ 
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the coast. Still, even when we knew that 
the enemy was bearing down upon us, we 
could fall upon no means of rousing the 
imperturbable Junta to any thing like action, 
or even precaution. They had good mules, 
and willing men, in abundance, at their 
command, and yet not one courier could we 
prevail upon these snail-like statesmen to 
send out to ascertain the truth of these alarm- 
ing reports. The oracular Junta declared, 
that as it was impossible so small a body 
of French would dare to place themselves 
between the aea and Paisas, where their 
patriotic army were now stationed, it was 
obviously useless to take any measures to 
ascertain the facts of the case. The whole 
of these reports were spread, they assured 
UB, by the disaffected, merely to create alarm 
amongst the inhabitants, and so to lessen 
their efforts in establishing a force destined 
very speedily to expel the enemy from their 
country. In the midst of much doubt as 
toother points in this history, one thing was 
quite clear to us — that if the Junt.^ oSCot- 
eubitm bad been the veriest traitoia XXva.t *iNC^ 
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lived, iDstead of being merely the most sin- 
cere, but the most thickskulled and pig- 
headed of patriots, they could hardly have 
played the enemy's game for him more com- 
pletely than they did. 

In the mean time, as these local authori- 
ties would not act, we took such measure* 
aa we could, without directly offending their 
Tery touchy pride, and secretly hired m« 
to go along the roads to gain in format iad 
of the actual state of affairs. Some of oiU 
messengers came back to us early next mons 
iog, to say that, although they had not seed 
the French, they were undoubtedly in moi 
tion, as the peasantry were flying in fll 
directions, and the smoke of many buFDini 
villages could be distinguished far up tlM 
valleys, — a sure indication, they said, ol 
the enemy's approach. This, we afterward) 
found, was in some respects a piece of exa|^ 
geration on the part of our scouts; for in 
had ample ocular proof that the French knen 
better what they were about, than to lay a 
country waste on the ad\au<ift, qvm v<t\ic|| 
Aejr meant again to retire. Vt 'wa?. w 
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their return that they spared nothing, carry- 
ing fire and sword into every corner. 

The captain of the Endyoiion now became 
seriously alarmed for the fate of the town 
he had been called upon to protect. But all 
he could possibly do, was to send a fresh 
supply of ammunition for the gun-boats, and 
a message to the Junta — of which I was the 
bearer — to say, that, if they wished it, the 
frigate should instantly be warped close to 
Corcubion to cover the escape of the inha- 
bitants, since, from all he could learn, the 
enemy were coming in such force as to break 
through and overwhelm the half-armed pea- 
santry at Paisas, 

We rowed smartly up the bay, but had 
scarcely doubled the point of land at the 
entrance of the harbour, when we observed 
a smart cannonading open from the gun- 
boats stationed near the Santiago road. 
This fire was promptly returned from the 
neighbouring heights by a continued dis- 
charge of musketry. The enemy, in fact, 
had pounced, unseen, on their pte^ ■, ?o'£ wt 
could now distinguish the FiencVv &o\4vfe\% 

VOL. III. „ 
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pouring into the wretched town from both 
sides of the valley. Many of the inhabitants 
rushed to the fishing-boats on the beach^ 
and leaping into them, indiscriminatelyi 
pushed into the stream. As we rowed- up 
the harbour^ we met hundreds of these poor 
people^ half dressed; screaming, and strug- 
gling hard to get beyond the reach of shot 
Others fled along the sides of the hills to- 
wards the bay, hoping to be picked off the 
shore by the boats^ or, if they failed in this, 
to conceal themselves in caves amongst the 
rocks. Of these fugitives, great numbers 
were brought down, like hunted deer, or 
like game in a ' battu,' by the fire of the 
enemy, whose cruel measures had been taken 
with so much skill that the devoted town 
was nearly surrounded before the day broke. 
The whole face of the little harbour was soon 
covered with boats flying from this scene of 
destruction, and happy were those who es- 
caped with their lives. The adjacent banks, 
too« were crowded with groups of men, 
women, and children, shrieking in a most 
touching manner, and entreatAu^VXi^vtlwxsAsk 
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to take them into the boata — already over- 
crowded. So completely hemmed in, how- 
ever, were these wretched people, that e§cape 
waa almost impossible. The horror and cod- 
fasion of this frightful spectacle were in- 
creased by the conHagratJon of the town, in 
the streets of which deeds of still greater 
atrocity were going on. 

Of course, we could be of no use to such 
maltitudes — fifty such boats as I was in 
would not have held half the people, and 
long before the frigate could have entered 
the harbour, all was over. It was too late, 
of course, to be carrying messages to the 
Junta, who, by this time, were mixed up 
with the rest of the sufferers in this common 
calamity. From being, heretofore, the ob- 
jects of our contempt and ridicule, they now 
came to share in our compassion, which was 
all we had to offer to this unhappy spot. 

As it was useless to land, I rowed past 
the flaming town towards the headmost gun- 
boats, to supply them with ammunition. 
The sailors were fighting as gaUan\,\'5 ^a-^si- 
sib!e—a c/reuins(ance which, Vi^ \,\\ft V)%'3, 
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offers a curious distinction between these 
Spanish gun-boatmen and the patriotic troops 
on shore. The gallantry and steadiness of 
these people arose, possibly^ from their great 
experience, during the war with England, io 
the gun-boat service in the Gut of Gibraltar. 
Not only our merchant ships, but even large 
men-of-war, when becalmed in the Straits, 
were often much harassed by these mus- 
quito fleets ; and it is probable,^ the greater 
part of these sailors, who behaved so well at 
Corcubion, may have served their time at 
Algeziras, in Gibraltar Bay. 

Be the cause what it may, the gun-boats 
were serving it out very handsomely to the 
French soldiers as they came round the comer. 
Unfortunately, the two headmost boats got 
entangled somehow or other, and the second 
in the line, not being able to distinguish her 
consort in the smoke, fired a shot right into 
the magazine of the vessel a-head of her. In 
6ne moment the boat and most of her crew 
were blown high into the air. We were so 
near at the instant of this catastrophe, that 
the fragments fell on boaiA o^ was VsA^ft^^ 
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had we arrived twenty seconds sooner, we 
must have shared the same fate. We lost 
notiraeindiBtributingthepowder with which 
we were loaded to the other boats, and then 
busied ourselves in saving such of the blown- 
up seamen as were swimming about. These 
poor fellows we carried on board the frigate, 
and though most of them were in a shocking 
condition, they all recovered. 

Meanwhile, the French made such quick 
work of their task of destruction, tliat, as we 
rowed down the harbour again, they were re- 
tiring from the town and re-forming on the 
road beyond the bend or turn opposite to 
which the gun-boats were stationed. Though 
Corcubion was now in flames from one end 
to the other, it was easy, amongst the other 
burning houses, to make out the storehouse, 
near the beach, in which we had recently de- 
posited about halfa million of ball cartridges, 
landed from the Loire along with the mus- 
kets. The powder was in barrels, to be sure, 
but we had no idea that this would afford an 
effectual protection to it against U\e buitiTO^ 
4iaii>erB of the roof when it feU in. VJa tJa- 
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served, at the same time, a body of some 
eighty or a hundred French soldiers close to 
the magazine, busily employed in building 
up our newly arrived muskets into a great 
pile, along with doors, window-frames, aud 
other combustibles. When all was completedi 
the heap was set fire to, amidst the exulting 
shouts of the invaders, who were seen dancing; 
round it like a parcel of wild Indians after 
sacking a village. I trust there was nothing- 
unpardonably uncharitable in our devoutly 
hoping that some happy spark might 
amongst the cartridges in their vicinity, and 
send this party somewhat faster out of the 
village than they came into it. We could 
hardlydoubt.indeed.thatsuch would speedily 
be their fate ; for the flaming roof of the 
magazine had by this time fallen in upoa 
the powder barrels, and we lay on our oan 
to enjoy the scatter, which we imagined mi 
take place ere long. 

Such are the bitter feelings which tbid 
brutal kind of warfare is sure to excite ; and 
J beg to refer any one, who tinda fault witb 
^, 'enjoy,* ia Ibe a\ioNe ?aTiS«QR«, 
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the books on the PeDinsular war, describing 
hundreds of scenes not less horrible than this 
too commoQ-place massacre at Corcubion ; 
and if he can then say that he would not, 
in such a case, have been pleased to see the 
whole of this group blown into the air, in 
the midst of their unhallowed — unsoldier- 
like — unnecessary scene of butchery, I wish 
such reader joy of his charity. The sailors 
in the Endymion's jolly-boat, at alt events, 
had none of this milk of human kindness to 
spare on the occasion ; for as we gave way 
again past the town, one of the men shook 
his fist at the troops near the magazine, and 
exclaimed, with more truth in his figurative 
language than generally belongs to one of 
the coarsest of those epithets which sailors 
are so fond of using — 

" You bloody rascals! — I only wish the 
officer would let me land, just to put a match 
amongst the cartridges close aboard of you 
— and then — how you would spin into the 
air ! " 

By this time the shores of the hatbom ■wftw 
iUch oi the m\i'aXi\\.'Mi\a 
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as had not been put to death had stowed 
themselves away in holes in the rocks, ox 
were hid in the ravines. With the except 
tion, indeed, of numerous dead bodies, which 
lay scattered along the banks near the town, 
no trace of the native population was now 
to be seen ; and I returned on board, with no 
very agreeable story to tell. 

While these proceedings were going on, 
the army of peasants at Paisas got intelli- 
gence of the enemy having passed the bridge 
of Olviera, on their way to Corcubion. In 
fact, their absurd march from Bernun had 
left the road as open as any Frenchman 
could have desired. Whether, if the Spa- 
niards had staid at Bernun, where they were 
first stationed, they would, or could, have 
opposed any effectual resistance to the in- 
cursion of the enemy, is very questionable ; 
but nothing was more clear, than that, by 
thus stepping several leagues directly out of 
the way, they almost invited the French to 
enter the village. Had our opinion of their 
wisdom not sunk so very low, we might have 
/suspected them of treacV^erj \ \i^^^QisA ttxstac^ 
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pliment to their understanding, at the ex- 
pense of their patriotism, we found it difiE- 
cult conscientiously to pay the natives. 

Aa the insurgent troops at Paisas had in 
this way aliowed the French to shp past 
them, their next bright thought v.as, to make 
what I believe military men call a 6ank 
movement, and thus, by gaining the high 
road to Santiago, cut off' the enemy's re- 
treat, and seize all the troops which had been 
destroying Corcubion. 

" They seize that Derriset — seize on Zataoail" 

says the Corsair; and the task in this in> 
stance was about as easy. 

I have already mentioned that Lieutenant 
Thruaton, on the evening before the attack 
was made, had been despatched to the bead- 
quarters of the patriots to keep up our com- 
munications, and, as far as he could, to in- 
duce the Spaniards to act with something like 
system or sense. He had a very difficult, as 
well as a delicate game to play, and acquitted 
himself with great discretion in circumBta.a(iea 
small intricacy as well a 
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He reached Paisas at three o'clock in tia 
morning, after having narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by a party of French dragoonsi 
These troops formed a part of the force sent 
to destroy Corcubion ; and as the whbld 
surrounding country was now aware of th^ 
advance of the enemy, Mr. Thruston natU"^ 
rally expected to find the patriots at Faisal 
under arms, and in great numbers. Instead^ 
however, of the thousands they had been 
in the habit of talking of, all ready to take 
the field the instant the French appeared, 
only forty men could be mustered ! All the 
others had dispersed amongst the neighbour- 
ing valleys. Of course, Mr. Thruston urged 
Lapido the priest, and Camafio the soldier, 
to collect as many armed men together as 
they possibly could, and to march instantly 
to the defence of the town, which he bad 
too good reason to believe would ere long b^ 
in flames. He succeeded much better than 
was usually the case with these slow-moving 
gentlemen, and, in the course of a few hoars' 
march, his force was augmented to four or 
Sre hundred m^n, neai\y aW. >n \Vk \si\k^^x& 
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in their hands. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the division of our grand army, usually 
the most busy in spouting patriotism at the 
camp, with only pikes, scythes, and plough- 
shares in their bands, were all gone, never 
to form again. 

By dint of hard marching, Lieutenant 
Thruston managed to bring the insurgent 
forces to the top of the high ground which 
overlooks Corcubion, about the time when 
the French, fatigued with burning, murder- 
ing, and plundering, were drawing off from 
the town. When the enemy's troops reached 
the foot of the hill, from the top of which 
the Spaniards were contemplating the de- 
struction of their homes, the French infantry 
very coolly sat down on the grass to rest 
from their labours; the cavalry dismounted 
quite at their ease, as if in perfect security, 
though it was clear they must have seen 
the ridge of the hill covered with armed 
patriots. 

Now was the moment, thought Mr. Thrus- 
ton, to make a rush down upon the ■«ew\wL 
^a^ra, for the position gave the Si'^a.uva.t^ft 
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every possible advantage over their enemies ; 
and if the patriots had possessed any degree 
of firmness or good discipline, the French^ 
.who were not one quarter so numerous^ might 
certainly have been overthrown, and, pos" 
sibly, taken prisoners. The zealous Lapidd 
thought so too; and, being heartily seconded 
by Cama5o, the patriots were ordered to ad- 
vance to the attack, but not to waste their 
fire till they came quite close to the enemy^ 
and, indeed, rather to trust to the effect of 
the rush down hill, and to the vigour of 
their arms in the use of the bayonet, than 
to the fire of their musketry. 

There was a great cheering of Viva ! viva I 
i^pon these orders being given, and the Spa- 
niards moved on to the charge in a style 
worthy of the days of their own Cid 0am- 
peador. But this lasted only till they camtf 
within about a couple of gun-shots of the 
French troops, upon Which/ in spite of all 
the officers could do, the patriots halted, and 
commenced a brisk fire directed towards the 
enemy^ who took no more notice of the cir-f 
cumstaaae than a gte^t paL^Mxtt w l^^^-i 
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fonndlander does of the hannleaa yelping of 
a dozen puppy dogs, ready to (uni tuil the 
instaut they see tbeic antagoaist prick up 
his ears. 

I am ashamed to say, this humiliating 
figure too well describes the proceedings of 
our patriotic allies — good men and true, I 
doubt not, if properly disciplined, and com- 
manded by officers they had long known, 
and learned to confide in ; but, when brought 
together in this way by mere alarm, they 
were fit for none of the purposes of real 
war. Accordingly, it was now observable 
that more than half their number Irad gone 
off to the rear, under the pretence of their 
ammunition being expended, while those who 
remained merely loaded and fired off their 
pieces in the direction of the distant enemy, 
to the great waste of powder and ball, but 
without working the smallest mischief on 
their foes. The manner in which they made 
their own personal assurance doubly sure in 
this matter was described as being ludicrous 
enough. They first ran to the bvovs of tUft 
hiV, from whence they got a gVim\t6i4 at ticva 
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enemy, sitting at his ease in a field a quarter 
of a mile off, and then having fired/ ran hack 
again a hundred yards to reload in security! 
This sham fighting lasted for nearly half 
an hour, when the French, who by this 
time had taken sufficient rest, and drawn 
together their scattered forces, rose from 
the ground, buckled on their greatcoats and 
knapsacks, but, without any fuss, or seem- 
ing to care one straw about the Spaniaids, 
advanced slowly up the hill, directly ia 
the face of the patriots' fire. At the first 
symptom of a movement on the part of the 
enemy, one half of the few Spaniards who 
still remained on the top of the hiir turned 
to the right about, and fled to the moun- 
tains, notwithstanding the commands and 
entreaties of their officers, whom Mr.Thrus- 
ton described as having stood gallantly 
enough. When the French came within 
musket-shot, they threw forward some sharp- 
shooters, who commenced firing on the Spa- 
niards. I need hardly add, that the greater 
number of the sadly reduced forces of the 
patriots DOW took to t\\e\T \i^^^, fe^^xiX. 
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this time several of the natives were struck 
down, upon which the rout became ao ge- 
neral, that the two chiefs and the British 
officer EOOD found themselves quite alone on 
the top of the ridge, with not a single man 
of all their grand army in sight ! 

There was now, of course, nothing left for 
it but ' sauve qui pent;' so the old priest, 
accompanied by his brave fellow- soldier, and 
followed by the British lieutenant, turned 
about their horses, and galloped ofT likewise. 
Fortunately for them, the French cavalry 
were either so much fagged by the night's 
march, or sated with the work of destruc- 
tion in the morning, that they considered 
it not worth while to engage in the pur- 
suit. Be the cause what it may, the French 
made no attempt to catch the fugitives, but, 
turning into the main road, went off towards 
Santiago, from whence they came. Lieut. 
Thruston, after encountering great hardships, 
and making some hairbreadth escapes, con- 
trived to reach the coast, and eventually to 
get on board his own ship. 

Jss ended the renowned ba,y.\6 oK C.o\- 
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cubion, which the no less renowned Junta - 
of that city ever afterwards spoke of as a 
victory. 

Throughout the whole affair which has 
just been described, the French^ it will be 
observed, treated the peasantry with a de- 
gree of contempt, which shewed how much 
better these veteran invaders were aware of 
the utter insignificance of such loosely or? 
ganized forces than we strangers had been* 
I suspect, it is only behind walls, amidst the 
mountains, or in the fastnesses of a forest, ' 
that mere peasantry can ever act with any 
hope of advantage against regulars ; and the 
reason is very obvious. To impart to bodies 
of men what is called military strength, there 
must be order of some sort. Discipline, or, 
in other words, systematic habits of prompt, 
unreflecting obedience, confirmed by longv 
continued practice, producing confidence in 
one another and in their chiefs, can alone 
give that eflScient description of order which 
belongs to regular troops. With thorough-^ 
bred soldiers this system is found to be equally 
eScaciouB in a plain aa iu a. cYo^^^ ^ofcN^^*^- 
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tion — in the exultation of advance, or in 
the despondency of a retreat. On the other 
hand, irregularly organized bodies of men, 
who have little confidence in their com- 
panions, still less in themselves, and not 
much more in their oiBcers, and who have 
had no esperience either of tlie dangers of 
war, or of the chances of escape, require 
something extrinsic to produce that degree 
of exact order, which appears to be quite 
essential to military strength. 

The darkness and intricacy of the cork 
forests of Spain, or the height and rugged 
nature of their snowy sierras, gave unbounded 
coD&dence to the guerillas, while the talents 
and enterprise ofvariousdistinguished leaders 
inspired respect for them amongst their fol- 
lowers. Many rude combinations were after- 
wards established by these chiefs, which, 
although they fell far short of the syste- 
matic organization of regular war, came, 
more or less, within the definition of order ; 
and the result, we all know, was of the 
highest importance in the great Petvm^xA'ax 
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But the most striking examples of the 
efficacy of mere order, considered both in its 
mechanical and in its moral sense, are for-, 
nished by those eases where the Spaoiai 
established themselves behind 
ricaded themselves in streets, as at Saragosss. 
'The simple circumstance of having a visible 
line chalked out to the whole body, along 
which it becomes each man's individual, sB 
well as collective duty, to stand firm, giveia 
the semblance, and indeed the reality o^ 
system. To such an extent will this takS'l 
place, that if there he only superadded somel 
few advantageous circumstances, a body oQ 
totally undisciplined men will often act ih 
vflSciently as if they had been trained to tfafl 
highest degree of discipline. But in opeB 
plains, where the whole scheme of military 
order is of a moral description, and where 
there is no definite course of action obvious 
to the sense of every person, the very same 
men who behind a wall had never flinched, 
would probably not stand for an instant 
\'mat regular troops. 
The American mWVua, a^ .^wOjftgg*. 
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when placed behind a very insignificant 
breaat-work, which afforded them little or 
no protection, and a ditch of only a few feet 
in width, stood firm to a man, and gallantly 
repulsed an attack made by highly disciplined 
troops. But the result might have proved 
very different, if the sagacity of the accom- 
plished general who commanded the Ameri- 
cans, had not been proof against the soli- 
citations of his successful, but unorganized 
militia, who eagerly desired to be led for- 
ward into the open fields, where the English 
regulars were drawn up in order. 

In short, all experience shews, that it is 
idle to talk of the bravery of irregular troops. 
The moral courage, indeed, of an officer, or 
of any other gentleman, being derived from 
principle and from the habits belonging to 
intellectual cultivation, is a different affair 
entirely from what is meant when the word 
is applied to masses of uneducated, or low- 
bred men. If it be of the true stamp, it is 
liable to none of the ebbs and flows just 
alluded to, iind, consetiuetitly , etvivwe.^ 

pigh every change of circ«TO&\,a.u^ 
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The French, after the skirmish of thtl 
morning near Corcubion — if a contest dtk, 
serve that narae, where all the fighting wa»] 
tm one side — retired about three leagues tvl 
IL place called Hopital, where they regaledi 
themselves at the expense of the wealthit 
inhabitants. They slept there, and 
morning, in testimony of their gratitude for] 
the night's lodging, or, as they said, tn 
punish the inhabitants for flying away from 
them, burned down the houses. Some of' 
the people, indeed, who had been fool-hardy 
enough to remain, the day before, on the 
approach of the enemy, were cut down at 
their own doors. In this reckless manner the 
division of troops returned to Santiago, quite 
unmolested, burning every village on their 
way back, and laying waste the country in 
every possible manner. There were no fewor 
than five priests of different parishes, and 
several hundreds of peasants, both male and 
female, put to death on this unfortunate 
occasion; and, amongst the number, my 
worthy /riend the Cuiate, i^t whose house I 
lept when sent to cx^\otft vVe ij^awA lA-^fc 
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mountains. In short, they spared nobody 
they could lay their swords upon — their ob- 
ject being, to strike terror into the souls of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
and, by the fearful example of poor Corcu- 
bion^ to teach the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent districts no longer to trifle with their 
requisitions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONSEQUENCES OF FOREIGN INVASION. 

Early on the day after Corcubion was 
sacked, we sent boats to assist those inha- 
bitants who had escaped the slaughter^ and 
to ascertain what had become of the pow- 
der we had left there, which had evidently 
not been reached by the flames, otherwise 
we must have heard the explosion. On 
landing at the wharf, near which the maga- 
zine was situated, we observed that the roof 
had fallen in. As the beams were still 
smoking; it became a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty to determine what should be done in 
order to withdraw the powder, for it was no 
joke to be stepping about amongst burning 
timbers, on the tops of barrels filled with 
ball cartridges ! 
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Whilst we were consulting together upon 
this matter, some of the sailors, unseen by 
us, had forced the door, and, with that 
reckless sort of saug froid which makes 
M kinds of danger equally indifferent to 
them, commenced pitching the scorched 
beams out of the windows. Perhaps these 
proceedings ought to have stopped, for a 
single spark communicating by a crevice to 
the powder in any one of the barrels would 
have blown the whole party, sailors, officers, 
boats and all, into the air. The service, 
however, was entered upon, and we let it 
continue, till the whole platform was cleared 
of the half-extinguished rafters. The barrels 
were then carefully removed; and, what was 
very odd, and sufficiently startling, several 
of them were actually smoking, and so much 
charred on the upper side, that a slight 
degree of pressure of the finger made the 
wood crumble down amongst the cartridges. 
One of these barrels, 1 remember, was kept 
by the captain, for a long time afterwards, 
as a curiosity. The number of musket-ball 
cartridges in this storehouse was uip'wa.tift qV 
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three. hundred thousand, so that the scatter 
which an explosion must have caused would 
have been somewhat serious. 

The town itself presented a most melan- 
choly spectacle; but it was a scene which 
description can but feebly paint. Such of 
the wretched inhabitants as had not been 
put to death, were gradually returning to 
their homes — that is, to the bare walls of 
their houses. Nothing was heard but weep 
ing and wailing in every quarter. Nume- 
rous families who, up to this time, had 
been in flourishing circumstances, but whose 
numbers were thinned by the massacre <tf 
the preceding day, and who were now totally 
ruined, seated tJiemselves in silence near the 
smoking embers of their former dwellings" 
places. A drizzling rain was falling, whioh 
added to the discomfort of these houseless 
and miserable people. It was quite calm^ 
and, as few persons were stirring about, the 
ear could catch the sound of a general moan 
along the streets, from many parts of which 
the smoke was still rising, in straight go-» 
lumna, high into the a\T» 
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My orders were, to offer the inhabitants 
every assistance id the way of clothing and 
provisions that the ship could afford ; and I 
was just mentioning to some one that we 
could also lend medical aid, if it vrere re- 
quired, when a poor woman, catching indis- 
tinctly at the words I had spoken, ran eagerly 
up to me, and falling on her knees, pressed 
my hand to her lips, and wept over it bitterly. 
She was strangely dressed, her clothes being 
merely thrown over her shoulders, and knot- 
ted in front ; while her hair, left to fly loose, 
fell over her neck in great disorder. She wore 
DO shoes or stockings; and her countenance, 
as well as manner, and her language too, 
conspired to give an idea of insanity, which 
I thought it by no means improbable this 
horrible scene of butchery might have pro- 
duced. She spoke so quickly and incohe- | 
rently, that for some time I could not dia- I 
cover what she wished me to do. At length, 
when the first torrent of her grief was over, 
and she seemed quite exhausted, I entreated ' 
her to speak a little slower, and promised to i 
^saj^ier to the utmost of my ooviet. "(Yoft J 
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she tried to do, and I at last made out that 
lier daughter had cither been killed by the 
French, or now lay wounded at her house. 
In order to see if my conjecture were right, 
I offered to accompany her to where her 
daughter lay. I had no sooner spoken than 
she started up, expressed her joy at haring . 
fallen in with me, and away she dragged me; 
over the ruins, and through crowds of weep^) 
ing natives, to the only house that remained 
unburned in that street. The door was open;.. 
aud she hurried me up stairs into a large 
darkened apartment, round which were 
seated eight or ten persons, all silent, and; 
most of them in tears. 

While I was wondering where this strangt 
adventure was to end, she drew me to a small 
recess in the corner, in which lay a female 
figure stretched on a tow bed, saying, as she 
presented me — 

" My daughter, here is the English doctos; 
come to visit you !" 

The cause of the poor old lady's joy ancl 
agitation was now apparent; she had set out 
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from what I had let l^li, that I was the 
surgeon of the frigate, had hurried mc otl' 
without giving me time to explain that 1 
could be of no use to her. 

The poor daughter, a pretty young woman 
of sixteen or eighteen, seemed to guess the 
truth, for she looked up from her deathbed 
in my face, and shook her head ; saying, 
with a smile, that it was very good in me to 
take so much trouble. 

I may here observe, that I hardly remem- 
ber to have seen a Spaniard, to whatever 
extremity reduced, forget what was due to 
good breeding, I do not mean to speak of 
that artificial politeness which deals in mere 
forms, and goes no deeper than the external 
surface of character; but to that genuine 
affability, or wish to please and to be pleased, 
which, from being cultivated on principle, 
and practised as a duty at all times, becomes 
a part of the character, and so far from being 
strained, really affords the most easy and 
natural form of expression that can be used. 
This habitual i*ecollection of the fftcUno?, ^i 
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others, which distinguishes the Spaniards, 
certainly covers a multitude of their sins. 

I was a little perplexed at first what to 
say or do, but thought there could be no 
harm in begging to know how the case stood. 
The girl described to me, ** that a soldier 
had fired at her, and shot her in such a way 
that the ball passed completely through both 
legs, thus forming four different external 
wounds !" The mother stood by the bed- 
side, with her hands clasped, watching for 
the effect which this communication was to 
make upon the person she supposed to be 
the doctor. When I declared that such a 
case was far beyond my skill, and that, in 
fact, I was not the English surgeon, tho poor 
woman gave a faint cry, and fell back in 
a chair, completely broken-hearted. All I 
could say would not comfort her in the least; 
and therefore, after telling her firiends, and 
the wounded girl herself, that the doctor 
should be sent for instantly, I left the house 
-^ but only to witness scenes of still greater 
horror. Very few of these things, it will 
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easily be imderetood, are fit for description; 
for in every quarter of the town the dead and 
the dying were scattered about, and mixed 
indiscriminately with the pigs, cotvs, and 
poultry, all of which had been shot by the 
soldiers, apparently in mere wantonness. 

I sent on board the Eodyniion for one of 
the medical men, who landed shortly after- 
wards; but the poor girl died while he was 
examiaing her wounds. 

Six or eight buildings only out of several 
hundred were left undestroyed in all the 
town ; but before any attempt was made to 
restore their dwellings, the first care of the 
Spaniards, after the departure of the French, 
was to collect, and expose in the church, 
the bodies of the unfortunate victims to the 
barbarity of their enemy. By some strange 
chance — it could hardly, I fear, be from any 
scruple — this church was one of the few 
buildings left untouched. 

Besides the bodies collected in the town, 
many more were brought in carts from the 
adjacent country, and placed by the side of 

eptbers. The object of this teri'\\iVft fti^ec- 
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tacle was, to enable the friends of tlie de- 
ceased the better to recognise the features of 
their relatives. The Gearch which was made 
during the whole of this day and the nest,. 
amongst these mangled remains, by the s 
viving husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, was the most afflicting example of the 
miseries of war that can well be imagined* 
The uncertainty which prevailed amongst the 
returning inhabitants as to the fate of theil 
companions, from whom they had been sepa- 
rated by this sudden inroad of the enemy, 
was not the least painful part of this scene; 
and I am not sure th at their grief was greater 
when the fatal issue was fully ascertained, 
than whilst the mournful search was goinp 
on. At all events, it made less show in thft 
expression; for the Spaniards, above moifc 
people 1 have seen, are dignified in their 
sorrow when the worst is known. 

1 remember being much struck wilh od6, 
circumstance of this sad exhibition, whidi 
told its story but too well. Most, if not all 
of the bodies exposed in the church, \ 
either stabbed or tleeipXj c>).x. actoaa -Owi 
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Bngera and wrists; indicating, apparently, 
that, when in the act of supplication, they 
had been sabred or bayoneted by the in- 
vaders. Their wretched hands, being na- 
turally held up to defend their heads, were 
the first to receive the blows aimed at more 
vital parts. 

I need scarcely say that this scene of blood- 
shed and licease presented many other ex- 
amples of horror which it would answer no 
purpose to relate. Enough, however, has 
probably been detailed to shew how different 
ail affair the actual presence of war is, from 
what it seems when viewed through the bril- 
liant medium of a Gazette. In that case, a 
battle, or the sacking of a town, has some- 
thing of a picturesque effect — wild indeed, 
and confused, like that curious variety of the 
mirage called the Fata Morgana, in which 
towers and temples, shipping and green fields, 
are made to fill the air, along with frag- 
ments of trees, and portions of the sky. In 
like manner, the false conceptions which we 
form, at a distance, of any mUitat^ *iX^\Q\^, 
jdgcgd by something o( the smq^ "ta^ft.. 
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— the varied nature of the medium through 
which the facts reach us. The truth is, 
that those persona who are actually engaged 
in battles or sieges, are too much taken up 
with the details of their own duty to have 
any general conception of what is going on; 
while those who superintend the whole must 
not allow themselves to be distracted by 
particular incidents, however striking. And 
as amateurs are seldom to be found on such 
occasions with leisure to record those minute' 
circumstances which might assist the i 
gination, or to combine them by aid of s\uA 
general views as would prevent things rui 
ning into confusion, we are left very mat 
to the fancy of poets, or the skill of pan 
rama painters, whose sole object is to pr 
duce what they call effect. 

When I entered the church at Corcubioi 
the whole floor of which was paved with thn 
frightful mosaic of dead bodies, while Hs 
roofs were ringing with the groans and shrieka 
of the survivors, I came to new conception^ 
of such matters ; and could not help tbink- 
iag how salutary a lesBOu *il m\^\, -^x" 
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if witnessed by those more fortunate people 
from whoEe doors all the greater evils and 
sacrifices of war have been for ages removed. 

That our contributioriB of this description 
m England have been heavy, cannot be de- 
nied, or that their preBsure exists still, when 
the war is over. But, even if they were 
much more burdensome, they ought to be 
considered a cheap alternative for the bit- 
ter miseries, which the actual presence of 
fire and sword would have brought in their 
train; and the reversion of security which 
we are now enjoying, when so many other 
countries are distracted, and some of them 
ruined, may surely be looked upon as well 
worth the money we are paying for it. 

The advantages which sprung out of the 
successful war against Bonaparte may be 
estimated, by conceiving, for a moment, 
what must have been our fate had he suc- 
ceeded. In the mean time, our national in- 
dependence, and the nutmberless other bles- 
sings which could not exist without that 
independence, are as entire now as ever they 
we^ or perbapB more bo; aai amce 'LVft^ft, 
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inestimable benefits are not only enjoyed by 
the present generation, but will descend, and^ 
be equally enjoyed by many generations yet 
to come, both we and they are justly called 
upon to contribute a fair proportion of the 
purchase-money. Our great political Estate, 
as it may be called, has been secured to the 
national family by means of a vast outlay of 
capital in times past; and shall we, the 
present heirs of entail, who are in the entire 
exercise of all the rights and privileges, and 
of the uninterrupted enjoynient of the bener 
fits so purchased, think it hard that we 
should pay the interest of a debt contracted 
to secure such objects in perpetuity? . If, in 
addition to this obvious position, it could be 
shewn — as I am strongly inclined to believe 
it may be shewn, however paradoxical it will 
appear to some people — that this very na- 
tional debt contributes not only to the sta- 
bility of our institutions, but to the virtue, 
strength, and happiness, of the people at 
large, — a material step would be made in 
reconciling us to the evils by which the col- 
lection of the revenue "\a ^IV^n^^^* TVi^^ 
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however, is perhaps not the fittest place for 
auch a discuBsion, though it may be one 
suitable enough for reminding the people of 
this country, that of all the nations engaged 
in the late arduous struggle, England has 
been the greatest gainer by the successful 
result, and her inhabitants by far the most 
inconsiderable sufferers during the contest. 

Aa the army of Corcubion was now com- 
pletely dispersed^ — the town itself, with most 
of the neighbouring villages destroyed — and 
many of the principal inhabitants, as well as 
great numbers of the lower classes, put to the 
sword — it was natural to conclude, that this 
unfortunate district would at length submit 
quietly to the French. But those who reason 
th us know little of the indomitable spiritof the 
Spaniard, who is a person not easily crushed, 
and who. though he may move out of (he 
way of immediate danger, when untrained 
to stand fire, cannot be cowed by mere 
threats, or permanently intimidated by acts 
of vengeance wreaked on his friends. There 
is a point, indeed, as we afterwards 'ici\it\i,ft.\. 
rAKh even bis noble spirit wiW bend, v^^^s 
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not absolutely break ; but this was not yet 
reached in the inetauce before ub, for ths 
invaders had not left the smoking town above 
foui-and-twenty hours, before mo)it of our 
opinionated old friends, the Junta, re-as- 
sembled, under a temporary shed, and weirt 

o work again with wars and rumours of war, 

projects of future campaigns, and of present 

ige, just as if nothing had happeued to 

rb their councils, and entirely to ova* 

their conibiuatious ! 

Had the talents aud experience of these 

inimitable Dons borne any tolerable propor- 

ion to their perseverance, and their unsub- 
dued pride, Bonaparte aud his ' legions of 
devils incarnate,' as the vindictive ladies of 
Corcubion always called the invaders, might 
have been subdued much sooner than they 
were. But even this self-confidence of the 
Spaniards, or national arrogance, or what"- 
ever name it deserve, was certainly the 
eventual cause of the expulsion of tlie French;, 
and it would inevitably have led, 
later, to that consummation, even had th^ 
aot beea aaajated by w. U TO^^ 
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have cost them half a century ; or the war 
have taken the hereditary character of the 
old Moorish contest ; but Spain would never, 
I believe, under any circnniatanceB, have 
yielded completely to a foreign yoke. Like 
the volcano of their ownTeneriffe, the actual 
eruptions might have intermitted for long 
periods ; but the nation would never have 
entirely lost its explosive character. 

In the mean time, some division took place 
in the councils of these redoubtable states- 
men at Corcubion. There were two parties — 
one of which had lost every thing by the late 
visit of the French — the other, which had 
atill some property to lose, and could count 
some relatives unmurdered. Those who bad 
lost ail, were hot for war ; and so, in fact, 
were the others, but with this difference. 
The ruined citizens were for beginning again 
instantly, and with most unwonted energy ; 
the Junta actually prepared a proclamation, 
calling together those peasants who had saved 
their arms, to avenge the insults and wrongs 
put upon them by the enem^, TVe Qft^et 
merely wished to pause a\\U\e-, ' ««■'- 
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nana ' was their word ; ' poco a poco '^ 
little by little ; '' let us wait till the French 
meet with some reverse elsewhere, and are 
obliged to withdraw their head-quarters far- 
ther off, then we can hope to harass them on 
their retreat, and, by taking them at an 
advantage, outmatch their discipline by 
numbers ; or, by a more intimate knowledge 
of the passes, waylay and punish them in 
detail." 

We were not invited, as far as I recollect, 
to take any share in these deliberations; 
indeed, it would have been a tolerable puzzle 
what to have advised. I think we should 
have taken the side of those who recom- 
mended delay, considering the sound drub- 
bing the cause had met with, under circum- 
stances much more advantageous than any 
we could hope soon to see again. 

The Spaniards, as they generally do at 
moments when advice might be most useful, 
took their own line ; and, before night, the 
warlike proclamation was issued, calling upon 
the troops scattered in the late * victory' to 
re-assemble in the market-pVac^ o^C»oxc,\i^atfycL, 
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But, for all this, during the whole of the 
next day not one man appeared ; and the 
object of the French, in striking terror into 
the district, seemed to be answered. 

The warlike part of the Junta who had 
gained the day in the discussion, aided by 
Camaiio, the only real soldier amongst them, 
now made an application to the captain of 
the Eudymion ; and, tEiking advauto^e of 
the offer he had incautiously, but very natu- 
rally, made, at the moment of their greatest 
extremity, they claimed the fulfilment of 
his promise to bring the frigate into the 
inner harbour, abreast of the town. This 
step, they assured him, must restore con- 
fidence to the inhabitants, who would then 
speedily re-assemble, while an apprehension 
of the ship'a.broadside might keep the enemy 
at a distance. 

The position in which the captain was now 
placed became extremely awkward; for the 
appeal of the Spaniards, whose revolt he 
had been in some degree instrumental in 
sustaining, could not be lightly dealt '«\\.\v, 
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would ayail nothing against the Frebcbi if 
they chose to return in force. Such, indeed> 
was the nature of the ground, being every 
where high and bold/ that troOps might 
easily form close at hand, without being 
exposed to the fire of the tirhip. Besides 
which 9 as the town was already destroyed, 
or nearly so, it was really of little use to 
defend it further. But this last difficulty tfa^ 
Spaniards obviated by saying, they meant 
to build it up again as soon as they ^ were 
assured of the protection of their allies. 

The most serious objection, however, to 
the measure which the Spaniards urged upon 
us was the extreme danger to which His Ma« 
jesty's ship must be exposed by entering a 
narrow harbour, completely commanded by 
heights, to which she could not derate her 
guns, but where an enemy^ not resisted -by 
military, might take up apposition at any mo- 
ment, and thence by means of artillery knod^ 
a ship to pieces at their leisure. Added to 
this, there was a powerful battery at the 
entrance of the harbour, sufficient of itself to 
Btdp a much larger ship t\xacv vXv^ "^xAy"^^^"^* 
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wishing to sail out. Of course, the Spaniards 
undertook to garrison this fort ; but we had 
seea too much of the distinction which these 
warriors made between promise and perform- 
ance, to think of relying upon such an en- 
gagement. 

Nevertheless, as there would have been 
some indelicacy in making dilhcuUies der 
pendent upon our own chance of danger, 
and as it appeared to be an object of some 
consequence to shew how truly the English 
were in earnest in the common cause, it 
was determined to run the hazard of bring- 
ing the ship into harbour. On the 17th of 
April, accordingly, we sailed in, and moored 
close off the town. On that very day the 
wind chopped round to the southward, and 
in the evening it blew very hard — so much 
so, that had we been then assailed by a 
skilful enemy, possessed of the heights, and 
furnished with guns, and troops enough to 
prevent our landing, we must either have 
been sunk at our anchors, or have surrenr 
dered at discretion, after the greatev ouovhet 
of the crew bad been killed. To\a,'(e\«a.S 
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out against such a breeze would have been 
totally impossible. The critical nature a? 
our situation now became so apparent 
every one on board, that the news whid: 
heretofore flew about, unheeded, began to 
possess a wonderfully enlarged importance 
in our eyes. Our duties, also, necessarily 
assumed a character of earnestness which it 
was scarcely possible to give them befora. 
In fact, with the exception of the burning 
of the town, and its attendant misery, aU 
the rest of the campaign had seemed to db 
more like playing at war than leal fighting. 
Now, however, that we had brought our 
ship within range of the enemy's shot, it' 
became of consequence to establish for oud 
selves something like a proper system on- 
shore ; and for this purpose Lteutenaott 
Thruston, who enjoyed as much of the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards as any foreigner- 
can ever hope to gain, and who had by* 
this time become personalty acquainted witt 
the useful men amongst them, endeavoured: 
to rallj their forces, and once more to muB> 
tee them in stren: 
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■ I ought to have mentioned, that before 
entering the harbour we took the liberty of 
disarming the battery at the entrance, by 
pitching its guns into the sea — some eight 
or ten long 24- pounders — a proceeding to 
which the Spaniards reluctantly consented; 
— but it was evident the ship could not 
otherwise have been safe one hour — for 
the fort was assailable from the land side, 
and most have yielded to the French in a 
moment. 

On the second day after the proclamation 
was circulated, not fewer than a hundred 
armed peasants assembled in the market- 
place, full of vivas ! and ardour, and declaring 
that the rest of their companions in arms 
were hastening to the re-erected standard of 
glory, and so forth. 

CoDtrai'y to expectation, these shouts were 
coldly received by the inhabitants. The 
citizens of Corcubion said httle, shrugged 
their shoulders, tossed their cloaks over 
their left shoulders, smoked their cigars, 
and only muttered 'paciencia!' But the 
-jierhapa the only aeuaibie -^o^e 
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amongst them — soon became so clamorouB 
against any farther shew of military resist*' 
ance, that the troops were removed by 
CTamaQo to a strong position about two milei 
distant, where it was said the rest of the army 
would speedily assemble. Meanwhile, the 
anti-military tumult got up by the wom^ 
increased to such a degree in the town, that 
in the course of the evening the Junta were 
obliged to take down their warlike address. 
A deputation, it seems^ of the principal in- 
habitants, stimulated chiefly by the females, 
had waited upon the Junta, to say, that 
unless every shew of resistance to the French 
were, for the present, abandoned, the whole 
of the said Junta would certaitily be put to 
death in the course of the night. The co^ 
porate body in charge of the public afiain 
knew their countrymen too well to trifle 
with such a formal communication, so down 
came the address » 

We were, of course, very much provoked 
with the Junta for yielding so pusilanimouslj 
to what we then called mere clamour. Bui 
certainly nothing couVd \i^ mox^ \ssL^\f£vs(s 
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than the conduct uf the ladies. And what 
can shew more completely how the enthu' 
siasraof the momeQtmay blind thejudgment 
to the most obTious truths, than the fact of 
our thinking these people unreasonable for 
not again reaistiug by force of arn)s an enemy 
who had proved himself many hundred fold 
too powerful for them? 

Whatever the Junta thoughi, we could 
not doubt that the French, by means of 
their spies, would soon gain intelligence 
of the frigate being in the inner harbour; 
and as we knew too well by this time that 
there was nothing to check their proceed- 
ings, we had only to keep a sharp look- 
out, and be ready to give them a warm 
reception, if they took the low road, or to 
get out of their way as fast as possible if 
they came round by the heights. In any 
view, it was clear that the ship was in a most 
awkward scrape ; for it appeared quite ob- 
vious that, without some force on shore to 
act in concert with us, we could do the pa- 
triot cause no good, still less be of service 
ta riig poor iababitunta, already wftW xa^ 
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ruined. Indeed, our presence seemed cal- 
culated only to draw down fresh yengeanoe 
on them. Neither could we, with any de-. 
cency, retire from the harbour, without some 
ostensible cause, though it was impossible 
not to feel out of our element, jammed up 
in this fashion, at the top of a harbour where 
we could not act, and where our influence, 
once paramount, appeared to be now totally 
gone. 

On the morning of the 18th of April, just 
as the day broke, the first scene of the recent 
tragedy was acted over again — the whole 
harbour was once more covered with boats, 
crowded with the inhabitants flying from the 
town, while all the roads were choked with 
fugitives as before. As no enemy was in 
sight, we felt disposed to ascribe this to 
some panic ; but, on sending a boat to in- 
quire, we learned that a peasant had arrived 
with news of a large French force being 
again near the town, accompanied by a train 
of heavy cannon. This sounded disagree- 
ably enough ; but still no troops could be 
seen from the ship ; and tVi^ *Yft.fex«iw» ^%»^ 
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that the French were making a sweep round 
the hill, in order to gain the heights lying 
between the frigate and the harbour's mouth, 
from which their guns might command the 
paesage, and cut off all retreat. 

The incomparable Junta, however, who 
were still at their post, smoking their cigars, 
declared positively, that having examined 
the people who spread the alarm, they had 
ascertained there was not a word of truth 
in these reports. They had deceived us 
and their townsfolks so completely, once 
before, that little or no reliance could be 
placed upon these worthies now. But at 
this moment CaraaHo came on board, to 
say that he had himself looked along the 
Santiago road from a commanding station, 
and that no troops were to be seen. This 
assurance, coming from an old soldier, and 
a man of business in whom we had all con- 
fidence, served to dissipate any idea of the 
frigate being engaged in such a hopeless con- 
test. Had the French artillery once gained 
the grounds above us, and near the entrance, 
oar fate must have been sealed. 
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Just as the conclusion had been come to, 
that there was no enemy likely to take «s 
unawares, a cannon-shot, fired from the 
shore, whistled over the heads of theofficensy 
and, passing between the masts, fell beyond 
the ship. Before the glasses could be turned 
to the spot from whence the shot camoi 
another well-directed gun wsts fired ; but, 
fortunately for us, not from the heights. 
In the next minute the whole ridge was 
bristling and alive with French infantry, 
marching, at double-quick time, to gain the 
cliffs overhanging the narrowest part of the 
harbour, from which position they nught 
have fired on the ship's decks with their 
musketry as she passed. A similar body of 
men were proceeding with equal celerity 
along the opposite or eastern side of the 
harbour, accompanied by artillery, which 
were galloping furiously forwards, some to 
gain the dismantled battery at the entrance, 
and others to perch themselves on the most 
commanding cliffs and other points, least 
within range of the ship's guns. 

All the enemy's mea^Mx^^, >ai^ Vq "^ ^^taiji 
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point, bad been so well taken, that, but for 
their impatience, it is bard to say how the 
frigate could have escaped capture, or entire 
destruction. Had the French only kept out 
of sight, and refrained from firing at all, till 
their heavy guns were brought round to 
the proper situations for attacking ub, and 
if the infantry had been kept behind the 
ridge till the ship, in leaving the harbour, 
approached close to the shore, they might 
have nabbed us. For their musketry, fired 
from the high banks, and from behind walls, 
could easily have picked off every one who 
shewed his head above the bulwark; while 
it would have been almost impossible for 
our marines to have struck a man of theirs, 
hid as they might have been amongst the 
rocks. None of our great guns could have 
been elevated, at the same time, to reach 
their arlillery. 

But it seemed as if the officer in command 
ofthat detachment of guns sent to the eastern 
side of the harbour, could not resist the 
temptation of a shot, when he fivat ca,Qve \tv 
si^/jt of the Endyiniou, whicii siiV^, *& 'O* 
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afterwards lei^rned from a prisoner, they 
already considered their prize. If mugketry 
only had been fired at. the tow;a or at die 
gun-boats, we mu8t> according to our pro- 
mise. have remained to assist the inha- 
bitants ; and in this w^y the French could 
have occupied our attention^ until their guns 
were so placed that our escape might hare 
been rendered well nigh impossible. 

Whatever was the cause, however, whether 
it were ba.d generalship, which \s not likely, 
or merely impatience on the. part of the 
officer, which is more probable, these in- 
discreetly managed shot, by giving us timely 
warning, saved our good frigate from being 
pounded to pieces. 

The gun-boats, stationed ofi'the beach, were 
soon driven back by the fire of several hun- 
dred men, also accompanied by field pieces* 
The troops then entered the ruined town, but 
the unfortunate inhabitants had already 
escaped over the hills or in boats. There 
was nothing left, therefore, for the ship to 
protect ; and, of course, she made sail out 
of the Aarbour as fast aa. \>o^^\\A^. >\^<i nNv^ 
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wind blown from the southward, as hard 
as the day before, the French might have 
taken their position and demolished us 
at leisure; but, fortunately, the wind was 
fair, and their utmost speed was insufiicient 
to gain the narrows before the ship reached 
the entrance. She then sailed past, unmo" 
l^ted, except by the distant artillery, which 
were fired briskly ; in hopes, no doubt, of 
bringing down a mast or a yard , and so retard- 
ing our progress till the great body of the 
troops came near enough to act with effect. 

It is difficult, at this distance of time, to 
understand how we could ever have con- 
sented to place ourselves in a situation where 
every thing was to be lost, and nothing 
gained — and where, without efficient co- 
operation on shore, it was utterly impos- 
sible we could maintain ourselves an hoar 
against a force which we knew the Frentift 
hud at command. Certain it is, however^ 
that being infected with the enthusiasm of 
the day, we were willing — and perhaps it 
was our duty — to risk a good 6t^, TttSwSt 
^dmve our sincerity caUcA \ri (\vie%'t^Q^; 
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by llirowing cold water on a cause then 
ttve tip-top of its popularity in Englai 
So completely was the captain determi 
tb act in good faith with the Spaniards, thi 
h« not only brought the frigate into the i. 
harbour, but likewise, at the suggestion of tbw 
Junta, ordered in the French ship captured' 
hy Lieutenant Tliruston at Caniarifias, TUfi 
Advice, or request of the local authoritii 
Conpled with some other circumstui 
looked, it must be owned, very like tread 
ery; and, indeed, there was hardly a doul 
left on our minds afterwaixla, that the whtdt 
of the last set of measures was a trap 
I fetttch the frigate and her prize. But t 
' i^I^ched Junta, we had reason to belie' 
were made the dupes, not the parties, id 
this intrigue, of which we were to haw 
become the victims. It has been seen tha 
a mere accident saved ua; but the Frend 
measures, in every thing else, were bo od 
niirably taken, that eveu at a moment, whffl 
we were making no very pleasant figan 
bi^/bre tbem, it was im^oaavViV noV Vo »dmin 
skin with which t>ie^ camci ou'Caii-wi 
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I speak not, of course, of their brutal 

destruction of Corcubion, or the wanton 
slaughter of the unarmed inhabitants — -these 
proceedings not only cruel, but ijl-jiiilged, 
because useless, and contributing in no 
respect to the advuncement of military oh'- 
jects; but, on the contrary, interfering with 
them, by still further exasperating the inhar 
bitants. Under such a system, ten tiraejSi 
as great a force as tlie French marched intp 
Spain, could not have subdued the country. 
But notliing could be more ably managed 
than their second expedition to Corcubion — 
excepting the casual indiscretion of firing too 
soon, which put us on our guard. We had 
many scouts along the roads, and the inha- 
bitants of the town were by this, time well 
aware of the necessity of keeping a sharp 
look-out; yet, for all this, a considerable 
body of troopa, witli guns to retard them^ 
had almost pounced upon ur before we h^ 
the slightest warning of their havii^ left 
headquarters. 

Fortunatel/, our prize had nat.\ieeu\jiti\x^\. 

Kw scrape likewise. I iow^X. wV^ ^\v*i 
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had not entered the harbour on the same day 
with the frigate ; but certainly this did not 
arise from any distrust on our part. In- 
deed, just before the attack was made upon 
the Endymion by the troops, I was sent for 
the express purpose of moving the captured 
ship from Finisterre bay to Corcubion har- 
bour. We had unmoored the prize, and 
were just about to trip the second anchoTi 
when we saw the fishing^boats, as upon 
the former occasion, crowded with peoplCi 
hurrying out of the harbour's mouth, and 
aU the heights along the bay covered with 
the inhabitants in full flight. Presently the 
sound of firing was heard ; this was from the 
artillery which had got sight of the frigate. 
Then there appeared a rush of the gun- 
boats^ driven back by the fire of the troops; 
and lastly, came sailing out of the Iiarbour 
the pretty Endymion herself — though in 
rtilher a shabby plight, I must own— with 
an escort of flying artillery on each side 
of her; followed by two bodies of troops, 
scrambling and running ^long the rocks, just 
to&'hte io catch thett ^e^ . 
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In die course of iialf an hour, the two 
ships, the frigate and her prize, were safely 
anchored in the middle of the bay; and 
we could see the baffled enemy looking at 
us, we may suppose, with very wistful eyes. 
About this time one of the Spanish boats 
came alongside, with two or three French 
prisoners taken by the natives in a wine- 
house on the road. These men reported 
that the force brought against us in the 
morning consisted of between two and three 
thousand men, with a considerable number 
of their heaviest guns — the sole object of 
the expedition being the capture of the fri- 
gate, and the recapture of the Camarifjas 
ship. It was believed in the army, they 
added, that both ships were in the inner 
harbour, and the promise of the prize-money 
was held out to the troops as a motive to 
their secrecy and expedition. They seemed 
to be well aware, that it was essential to 
their success to get round the corner, and 
establish themselves near the harbour's mouth 
before being seen from the frigate. 

Loeed scarcely add, that the French now 
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completed those partsof the work ofdestruc- I 
tioo left unfinished at their first yisit. The 
church, no longer respected, was first plun- 
dered, and then burnt, as well as the few 
houses that had escaped before ; and all the 
temporary roofs put up by the wretched inha- 
bitants on their bare walls were torn dowo. 
After this the enemy fell back upon Santiago; 
and the poor Spaniards returned once more 
to their ruined houses. We did every thing 
we possibly could to alleviate their distress, 
by supplying them with provisions and 
clothes, and helping to repair their dwell- 
ings. But there was, of course, no more 
talk of resistance — indeed, we never after- 
wards beheld one soldier of all our patriot 
army; nor, it must be acknowledged, after 
the poor success of their exertions^ were we 
inclined to encourage such premature and 
inadequate attempts at stemming the torrent. 
. The unhappy Junta were hunted about 
the country like wild. beasts by the Freneh 
cavalry, and a high price being put on their 
heads, they were at length glad to seek re- 
fugee on board the Endytavon, NXiwsx^xe^ 
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persons in all, including the wives, chtldcen, 
and attendants of the diHerent raembera of 
the corporation, availed themselves of oar 
protection. We built them up a large cabin 
on the main-deck, made the party as com- 
fortable as we could, and, at their own re- 
quest, landed thera at Vigo some days aftar>- 
wards ; for they deemed it most pi'udeotto 
keep at a distance from home for a time. 
Besides which, as we had only five days' 
provisions left on board, we could remain no 
longer near Corcubion, and at last took out 
leave of that unfortunate spot with verydlfr 
ferent feelings from those with which we 
made its acquaintance a few weeks before. 

It is curious that, from thiit hour to this, 
I have never been able to learn what was 
the subsequent fate of Corcubion, or whetliei' 
it flourishes, or even exists still. As I hare 
said before, it is one of the peculiarities of 
our naval ramblings, that we form the closest 
intimacies, swear the most eternal friend- 
ships, and then hoist sail, never to see or 
hear of our dear friends again. A. ^Veh\% 
aptly, tbougU aomeYiW\.'\'n.- 
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gloriously, been compared to a pin-cushion, 
stuck full of small darts^ which be gets re- 
plenished at every port, and pulls out agaiik 
in the interval-^ nothing the worse ! 

Yet there was one person atGorcubion— 
a female^ too — whom none of us can easily 
forget, although I am sorry to say I'ha?e 
no recollection of her name. She was of low 
estate, but the true Castilian blood must have 
flowed in her veins. 

During the period of our fancied se" 
curity at Corcubion, 'the officers^ as usuftl, 
sent their clothes on shore to be washed. 
It so chanced^ that the captain's stocky from 
being much the largest^ had not been sent 
back at the time of the last French in^* 
cursion, though most of the officers' things 
had been received. The captain^ naturally 
enough, gave up his linen as lost ; and was 
even ashamed to ask about it, seeing that 
the inhabitants were not only burnt out of 
house and home, but had been stripped of 
very thing they possessed in the world. His 
Spanish laundress, however, by loading her 
children's shoulders, and \\^t o>wxv,^\V>Ci^^ 
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half- washed linen, just as the French were 
entering the town, contrived not only to carry 
the clothes safely away, but to hide them 
in a cave near the beach. Meanwhile^ her 
house^ and every article belonging to herself, 
was burned. Nevertheless, after the French 
retired, she managed to get the linen pro- 
perly done iip,. and, having brought it all 
on board, quietly counted it out, piece by 
^iece — never seeming to iinagine she had 
done any thing remarkable, or that she was 
entitled to make a greater demand than the 
bare price of the labour ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

jack's allowance. 

The moment of Noon is the most impoilant 
of all the grand epochs which mark the pro- 
gress of time on board ship. It commence$ 
our day in nautical astronomy, and is ushered 
in by a number of ceremonies^ some of which 
never fail to excite the ridicule of our ' shore 
going' friends who may happen to be on 
board ; and who, from not well understaad- 
ing the drift of what they see, are apt to, 
fancy much of it unnecessary. Nothing, i^ 
so easy, indeed, as to quiz those puncti- 
lious formalities with which naval discipline 
abounds. But if experience have taught^ 
that many of . the most valuable fruits- o£ 
good order can be traced. :to the exs^ot^Qt^, 
servs^nce q{ t^^se yj^y .^piryi^^^JiJ^^^ ^^^^>m^n 
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none of their importance from having been 
so long established that their origin is for- 
gotten — still less from being laughed at by 
persons not having had the happiness of 
being brought up at sea, and therefore by 
no means the best judges of the utility of 
these refinements. 

But, after all, we sailors really ougbt to be 
more indulgent to our friends, who smile at 
these apparent trifles; for we know only by 
experience, that it requires a long acquaint- 
ance with such things to understand their 
useful bearing on more important matters. 
It will often happen, for instance, that some 
part of a particular ceremony may be ob- 
served every day for many consecutive months 
or years, during all which interval it might, 
perhaps, have been entirely omitted, without 
any obvious detriment to the general course 
of discipline, and yet, at the end of the 
period, serious evils might possibly arise from 
its being accidentally or wilfully neglected: 
Unforeseen circumstances often occur so 
suddenly, that there is no time to wiak^ 
provision for the exigency ; aiad. \t w ^<«i. 
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the forma alluded to become^ of the utmoit 
oonsequence in preserFing orders chiefly by 
pointing out clearly to every, one concenied 
what is usually done. 

Ingenious but narrow-sighted men, suffi- 
ciently gifted, too, with talents and know- 
ledge, sometimes take great delight in hold- 
ing up to ridicule many apparently absurd, 
or, what they, are pleased, to call useleii 
forms, in the House of Commons^ the Court 
of Chancery, the Churchy and in other Jong- 
established institutions. Their field of view 
seems too limited to embrace all the parts 
of the subject at once* and they forget 
how presumptuous it is, to place their own 
insulated opinion, and comparatively brief 
course of observation, in opposition to the 
experience of centuries, during . which a 
boundless variety of circumstances must 
necessarily have brought these rules into 
play again and again. The fair prim& 
facie inference, respecting any thing which 
has stood the wear and tear of many years 
surely is, that as it has been often tried end 
not found wanting, it Va wi^vacx^^V. \».*«^ 
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demn it, merely because ils value, at uny 
giveu moment, may. not happen to be quite 
obvious to a person professedly bunting for 
faults. 

Almost all the forms and ceremonies al- 
luded to, which constitute integral parts ol 
the system on board ship, though, to inexpe- 
rienced eyes, some of theui may seem trivial 
aad eveo cumbersome, and often ridiculous, 
have probably been found, in the long run, 
the ijiost suitable, not only to the average 
current of probable circumstances in the 
course of daily practice, but likewise the 
best adapted to meet those uncommon inci- 
dents which, however rare, may occur, and 
niust, therefore, be guarded against. 

I remember once seeing a line-of-battie 
ship very nearly lost on a shoal, from one of 
the links of this chain of formal observances 
being accidentally dropped. There was an 
Admiral on board, and, when that is the case, 
he, of course, takes command of the deck if 
he pleases — though it is not usual for him to 
do 80. We were beating through the Straits 
lacctt one morning, when V\\ft K.4,ww^, 
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who was anxious about the passage, came out 
of his cabin and gave various orders respect- 
ing the course, the quantity and trim of the 
sails, and so on. These directions were re- 
peated to the oflScer of the watch by the 
captain, who always comes on deck the mo- 
ment the Admiral appears. The lieutenant 
had thus two persons over him commanding 
the evolutions of the ship, and, of course, 
his responsibility was diminished in propor- 
tion. Presently the Admiral stepped into his 
cabin; and the captain^ forgetting to go 
through the ceremony of re-investing the 
officer of the watch with the dhargeofthe 
deck^ went quietly below. In strictness, it 
is not necessary that the captain should go 
through any such ceremony^ but it is usual 
to do so, especially in so ticklish a navi- 
gation. At all events^ for a minute or two, 
the officer who was on the fore part of the 
deck did not perceive that he was left alone. 
The ship^ in the meanwhile, was standing 
towards the shore, and as the lieutenant natu- 
rally thought, still under the joint guidance 
of the Admiral and cavt^Axv, ^Yio.Xyj VJmbcl 
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interference, for the previous half-hour, Imd 
almost entirely taken the charge ofl" his 
shoulders. The water shoaled so ropi'lly, 
that in two minutes the Minden would have 
been on shore, had not the poop midahipnian 
detected the danger, and called out to the 
oiBcer that the Admiral had gone into his 
cabin, and the captain beJow. TUi; helm 
was instantly put down; but bo close was 
the shoal, that, as the ship came round, the 
heel of her rudder grazed the edge of the 
bank, stirring up the mud in a whirlpool of 
ten yards across. 

The moment of apparent noon, or what 
the astronomers term the sun's culmination 
— the instant, in short, when his centre 
passes the meridian of the ship — ^is called 
twelve o'clock. This, which is named Ap- 
parent Time, being exactly that shewn by a 
sun-dial, is never the same as the correct 
Mean Time of a clock, except uear the 
etjuinoxes and solstices. These periods are 
about the middle of April and June, the 
tieginning of September and the end of 
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ohange of the ship's position in longitode, 
far greater errors in time are produced than 
these, which are accounted for by the in- 
equality of the sun's motion. As it is im- 
possible, therefore, to have any fixed time 
with us regulated by a clock, as on shore, 
wo are forced to adopt the best determinate 
starting point we can find. This is the 
moment when the sun is observed by a sex- 
tant to be at his greatest altitude above the 
horizon. 

I need not mention, that as there are 360 
degrees in the circuit of the globe, which 
revolves once in 24 hours, each degree of 
longitude must take four minutes to pass. 
Now, in those high latitudes where a degree 
of longitude — owing to the convergence of 
the meridians as they approach the poles— 
becomes only 30 or 40 miles in length, it 
will often happen to cruising ships that 
Monday may be half an hour longer than 
Sunday, and Tuesday, on the contrary, half 
an hour shorter. To make this plain, let us 
suppose the ship to have remained during 
Sunday on the same raeiY^vwi — %^^ ^^\si 
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ID longitude 40° W., and in latitude 60 N. 
Her day will have lasted in this case exactly 
24 hours, as ifshe had been in harbour. But 
if, at the beginning of the nest day (Monday), 
she happens to start a chase in the western 
horizon, and during the pursuit runs due 
west, at the rate of about nine miles and a 
half an hour, she will make 225 miles west- 
ing in the course of the day. In the latitude 
of 60°, a degree of longitude contains only 
30 miles; and as each degree is equal to 
four minutes, 225 miles, or seven degrees 
and a half, make 30 minutes difference of 
time, and the ship will now be in longitude 
47J W. In other, and more popular words, 
as she will have run away from the sun seven 
degrees and a half of longitude, it will cost 
the sun thirty minutes' time to conje up 
to the new meridian reached by the ship, 
further to the westward than the day before. 
The length of Monday (counting from noon 
on Sunday to noon on Monday) will there- 
fore consist of 24 hours and a half. 

Again, if it shall happen, jusl a.\. Iw^Vjt 
j^gut on Mondny, when the S\»ii \^ q-cv 'Ctve, 
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meridian of the ship, that a strange sail 
heaves in sight due East, and the ship starts 
off back again to the meridian of 40^ W. at 
the same rate, it is clear she will noyr meet 
the sun, and thus anticipate the noon^ by a 
portion of time nearly equal to that by which 
she had retarded that epoch on the previous 
day, by getting ahead of him. Her day, 
counted from one noon to the other, will 
now, of course, be only 23 hours and a half 
long. Thus, there will be one whole hour's 
difference between the length of Monday 
and Tuesday. 

If this experiment be pushed to the utmost, 
and the entire circuit of the globe made out, 
it is obvious that, in going round the world 
to the westward, a complete day will be lost 
in the reckoning of time, and in sailing to 
the eastward a day will be gained. A ship, 
it is true, takes considerably longer than 
the sun to make this circuit, but the accu- 
mulated effect is the same. Although no 
one can doubt that in theory this must be 
so, the practical evidence of its truth gene- 
ra/// strikes the imagitia\i\oii «\ai^^^. ^^ \asMJiV 
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aa if it were unexpected. At least, I remem- 
ber being a good deal interested by finding 
the Spaniards at Manilla, in the Philippine 
Islands, calling that Sunday which we called 
Monday. 

Manilla lies in the China Sea, nearly in 
1 20° East longitude ; and as we had reached 
it by sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, 
we met the sun each day somewhat sooner 
than if we had remained stationary since 
noon of the day before. Consequently, it 
was eight o'clock on Monday evening, by 
true solar time at Manilla, when our chrono- 
meters — set to Greenwich time— indicated 
noon in England. 

But the Spaniards, who first went to 
Manilla, had followed the opposite course, 
sailed to the westward round Cape Horn, 
and theuce across the Pacific ocean. Uy 
following this course they lost a certain por- 
tion oftime daily, until, on reaching Manilla, 
they were no fewer than sixteen hours behind 
hand of European time, instead of being 
eight hours a-head, aa we were who came 
round t/ie Cape of Good Hope. 'VJVv.^n.'Oaeit 
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Spanish voyagers, in crossing the PacifiCi 
reached the meridian of 180°^ they had lost 
just twelve hours; or, which means the same 
thing, when it was only midnight of Sunday 
by their reckoning, it was noon of Monday 
by their watches shewing Cadiz time. Had 
the present usage been followed in those 
early days (three centuries ago and up- 
wards), the name of their day would have 
been changed from Sunday to Monday in 
their log-book, the moment the meridian of 
180^ was passed, and they had come into 
east longitude. With the termination of west 
longitude, which ends at the 180th degree, 
the reckoning of time, proper to the hemi- 
sphere which includes America, ought to have 
terminated likewise ; but the Spaniards, noi 
reflecting upon this, carried on the days they 
brought from Europe. So that, when they 
fell in with their countrymen in the Indian 
seas, who, from having sailed round the Cape 
of Good Hope from west to east, had met, 
instead of receded from the sun ; the voy- 
agers necessarily differed by one whole day. 
To repeat this in olYiex viot^^ — ^^ \ws^^ 
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which sailed westward by Cape Horn wet^ 
16 hours sloiv of Cadiz, and those who had. 
gone east by tbe Cape of Good Hope were 
8 hours fast of the same place. By these 
joiDt differences, 24 hours were made up just 
as completely as it' the whole circuit of the 
globe had been made. 

To render all this still clearer — let it 
be supposed, at a given moment, that the 
sun is on the meridian of London. The 
time there is called noon — we shall sup- 
pose it to be noon of Monday. Then, at 
the same instant of absolute time, those 
voyagers at Manilla, who went to the east- 
ward by the Cape of Good Hope, will call 
that moment H o'clock on Monday evening ; 
white the others, who sailed to the west- 
ward by Cape Horn, might call it 8 o'clock 
on Sunday evening. One set being 8 hours 
ahead of London time, the other 16 hours 
behind it. 

The missionaries who first visited the 
Friendly Islands, sailed by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, like the Spaniards, omitted to 
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degree of longitude. Consequently, when 
they reached Otaheite (in 160*^ W.), they 
called that Sunday which in strictness was 
Saturday, and this erroneous reckoning still 
exists. * 

The remedy for these mistakes is simple. 
When a ship, coming from the West, passes 
the 180th degree of longitude, she changes 
the name of her day in the log-book from 
Monday to Sunday, to suit the style of west 
longitude. A ship commg from the East- 
ward, changes from Sunday to Monday. 

From this circumstance, a case of appa- 
rent difficulty often arises in the Navy. If 
a ship sails completely round the world by 
going towards the eastward, she will, by 
meeting the sun, have 366 noons in the 
course of one year; and as Jack expects, 
and is entitled, by law, to a bellyful every 
day at that hour — who is to suffer — he or 
the purser? The crew, it is obvious, must- 
have their regular meals; but it would be 
hard that the purser should be a loser^ 

* See Capt. Beechey*s \ery \Ti\ftte^\jIi^Na^^^^i,1^.^5^"^, 
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merely because the world happens not to 
stand still. 

On the other hand, if a. ship sails to the 
westward, and makes the entire circuit of 
the globe, the very Belf-same interval of one 
year will have elapsed, while the Johnnies 
will have had only 364 dinners served out 
to them — though, by the regulations of the 
service, tbey are entitled to 366. How is 
this to be settled? 

As I was myself a little puzzled how to 
answer my own question, I thought it pru- 
dent to write to a friend in the Navy Office, 
to procure correct information. The follow- 
ing is the reply I received : — 

" The answer from the Victualling 
Office is, that the 366 days' victualling are 
allowed in the voyage which gives that num- 
ber of noons ; but, upon the contrary voyage 
the purser is not cut down to 364 meals, 
because the men, knowing that he cun claim 
366 days' victualling for the interval, demand 
the odd day from him, under the head of 
' Savings,' which is accordingly allowed — 
sotbat John Bull suffers, as ua^ 
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I shall only add to the luminous state- 
ment of my official correspondent^ that I am 
very sure of all the sufferings to which John 
Bull is said to be exposed ^ this is perhaps 
the one which that worthy old gentleman is 
likely to grudge the least. I may perhaps 
have failed to make it clear to his sober 
understanding how there can possibly be a 
year with 366 days in it ; but if he is good 
enough to adroit the fact, on my professional 
assurance^ I think he will likewise see the 
reasonableness of giving his sailors at least 
one dinner for every day in the year. 

Noon, therefore, which is the ship's com- 
pany's dining hour, forms an important 
era in the day of every man-of-war, and 
is ushered in with suitable respect. At 
seven bells in the forenoon, or half-past 
eleven, as it is called on shore, the mate 
of the watch goes down to the master, 
and tells him what o'clock it is ; upon which 
that officer, while he is getting his sextant 
ready, and looking at his own watch, to. 
see how it agrees with the chronometer, 
asks the midshipman \( lYi^^^.^ \^^ ^^<^\ ^\, 
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thick, how the ship's head is, and what 
chance there is of his seeing the aun. These 
are merely questions of curiosity; for whe- 
ther it be a fine day or not, or whether tliere 
be any chance, or none at all, of seeing the 
aun, it is the same thing, or ought to be 
the same thing to him. By a rude inspec- 
tion of the log board, the experienced eye of 
the master infers how much easting or west- 
ing the ship has made since noon of the day 
before, and, accordingly, he is prepared either 
to find the aun before or after the ship's 
time; that is, be judges whether to expect 
the moment of noon sooner or later than 
the watches shew. 

So irregular, indeed, is the return of this 
period of our noon afloat, that it is the cus- 
tom, in most ships, not to turn the half-hour 
glass at 7 bells (J^-past 11), because the 
interval between i-past 11 and noon is sel- 
dom thirty minutes long — being sometimes 
flfteeo, and sometimes forty-five minutes in 
duration. If, therefore, the sentry at the 
cabin-door, who has charge of the glass, 
w^g^o^jmj it at seven beWa, a.t\i "\\. ww^ 
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to be made noon when the sand had only 
half run out^ what would he do ? 

How long this primitive device for mea- 
suring time by a sand-glass has <^ontinued, 
or will be allowed to continue, on board 
ships of war, I do not know ; but certainly 
nothing can be more completely out of cha- 
racter with every other part of the equip- 
ment on board, or more unworthy of the 
present state of nautical science. 

Be that as it may, the master follows 
the mate of the watch to the quarter-deck ; 
and if the sun be shining out distinctly, he 
glances his eye to one or the other gangway, 
from which it can generally be seen. If the 
ship's course be exactly south or exactly 
north, it is obvious that, to get the sun's 
altitude at noon, the observer must place 
himself either forward, over the bows, or 
abaft on the taffrail; but, in all other cases, 
or nearly all, the meridian altitude can be 
taken from the gangway. Most, ships have 
a very convenient little recess at the after end 
of the waist hammock-netting, just over the 
gangway -steps, bounded, «l^ IVl^ ^^^^^c^^"^ 
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books would say, on the after aide by the 
end of the quarter-deck bulwark, and on the 
foremost part by a board against which the 
hammocks rest. This snug corner, which 
is about 3 feet square, affords the officer of 
the watch the means of looking nearly right 
ahead or right astern. From this station 
he can also cast his eye along the whole 
length of the ship's side, to see if any ropes 
be trailing overboard, or the still greater 
abomination of a net full of potatoes, or a 
piece of salt beef or pork, slily tied to a 
string, be towed alongside- — a practice the 
men adopt, whenever they can— their object 
being to wash out some portion of the brine 
from the meat, before dressing it. 

If the captain be one of tlie star-gazers 
of the ship, that is, if he takes any peraoaal 
interest in, or charge of the navigation of 
the vessel under his command, he, of course, 
occupies this favourite spot, or observatory, 
in the gangway. Should any bold youth, 
therefore, have got there before him, the in- 
truder leaps out of it in a great hurry, the 
Jmtant the ghliev of the oapta,m'a 6ex.\a»-\.'\& 
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seen at the top of the ladder. I should 
have mentioned before, that every mid who 
has an instrument — whether it be a wooden 
quadrant, or a brass sextant^ — is required to 
muster on deck at seven bells, to look out 
for the sun. Of course^ this is the grand 
period for comparison of notes ; and much 
cheerful discussion goes on as to the merits 
of the different observers and instruments, 
methods of calculation, and all the crude 
slang of incipient information, in which half- 
informed folks delight to exhibit their know- 
ledge — quite sure they know every thing. 

In fine weather^ accordingly^ this is per- 
haps one of the pleasantest half-hours in the 
day. The good humour extends itself all 
over the ship ; and mid-day being the dinner- 
time of the sailors^ some of the most im- 
portant steps preparatory to that ceremony 
are taken in this interval. The ship's cook, 
with his one arm (for he has seldom more — 
or if he have two arms^ he has certainly only 
one leg), empties the coppers, by means of a 
monstrous fork, called his Tormentors, of the 
beef or pork which Vias be^a va Y^^^-ax-^iJCvs^ 
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during the forenoon. He likewise allows the 
pease-soup to run off by a cock from another 
boiler into a huge tub, ready to receive it. 

The number of men in a mess varies from 
eight to twelve in a frigate, each mess having 
a separate table— every man is cook in rota- 
tion, for one day only. It is customary to 
allow the people to change their mesaes 
monthly, giving timely intimation to the mate 
of the lower deck, and to the purser's steward, 
at the end of the month, to arrange his mess- 
book; no other sanction or form being neces- 
sary. In a line-of-battJe ship the tables are 
larger, and two messes sit at the same table 
— one on each side. The average number 
in the mess is the same as in a frigate, and 
they are under the same regulations. A petty 
officer or leading man, who is styled captain 
of the mess, is at the head of each ; and in 
a well-disciplined ship, he is in some manner 
responsible for the good conduct and clean- 
liness of the others. He also signs for short 
allowance money, savings, and so on. 

The captain, first lieutenant, and mate of 
lower-deck, correct tHeu xfte.4a-^«w3«A 
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every month from that of the purser's stew- 
ard^ to enable them to estimate the charac- 
ters of the men who mess together, and in 
order to assist in referring to his associates, 
when the conduct of any one is called in 
question. 

As the hour of noon approaches, the cooks 
of the messes may be seen coming up the fore 
and main hatch ways, with their mess-kids in 
their hands^ the hoops of which are kept as 
bright as silver^ and the wood work as neat 
and as clean as the pail of the most tidy 
dairy-maid. The grog, also, is now mixed 
in a large tub, under the half-deck, by the 
quarter-masters of the watch below, assist- 
ed by other leading and responsible men 
amongst the ship's company, closely su- 
perintended, of course, by the mate of the 
hold, to see that no liquor is abstracted, and 
also by the purser's steward, who regulates 
the exact quantity of spirits and of water to 
be measured out. The seamen whose next 
turn it is to take the wheel, or heave the 
lead, or who have to mount to the mast-head 
to look out, as weW as tVie m^\vci^^^\ka ^^^ 
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to be planted as sentries at noon, are allowed 
to take both their dinner and their grog 
beforehand. These persons are called 'seven- 
bell men,' from the hour at which they have 
their allowance served to them. 

Long before twelve o'clock, all these, 
and various other minor preparations, have 
been so completely made, that there ia gene- 
rally a remarkable stillness over the whole 
ship just before the important moment of 
noon arrives. The boatswain stands near 
the break of the forecastle, with his bright 
silver call, or whistle, in his hand, which 
ever and anon he places just at the tip of his 
lips, to blow out any crumbs which threaten 
to interfere with its melody, or to give a 
faint ' too-weet! too-weet !' as a preparatory 
note, to fix the attention of the boatswain's 
mates, who being, like their chief, provided 
with calls, station themselves at intervals 
along the main-deck, ready to give due ac- 
companiment to their leader's tune. 

The boatswain keeps his eye on the group 
of observers, and well knows vj\\eu tW ' ^.nkv 
is up, ' by the stir which takes i^\ac.e a.-TO.Wi\^\. 
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the astronomers, or by noticing the niastei- 
working out his latitude with a pencil, on 
the ebony bar of his quadrant, or on the 
edge of the hammock-railing; though, if he 
be one of your modern, neat-handed navi- 
gators, he cairiea his httle book for this pur- ; 
pose. In one way or other the latitude i: 
computed, as soon as the master is satisfied, 
the sun has reached his highest altitude ii 
the heavens. He then walks aft to the of- 
ficer of the watch, and reports 12 o'clock, 
communicating also the degrees and minutes 
of the latitude observed. The lieutenaot. 
proceeds to the captain, wherever he may 
be, and repeats that it is 12, and that so and 
so is the latitude. The same formal round o 
reports is gone through, even if the captain 
be on deck, and has heard every word spoken 
by the master, or even if he have himself 
assisted in making the observation. 

The captain now says to the officer oft! 
watch, " Make it 12!" 

The officer calls out to the niate of tht 

>tcb, " Make ilYlV 

Vie mate — ready pnmei — w«-j% > 
■flunrfer-niaster. " SUite^-^eW^V 
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And lastly, the hard-a-weather old quar- 
ter-master, stepping down the ladder, gmnta 
out to the sentry at the cabin-door, " Turn 
the glass, and strike the bell ! " 

By this time, the boatswain's call has 
been in his mouth for severaL minutes, his 
elbow in the air, and his little finger on the 
stop, ready to send forth the glad tidings 
of a heaity meal. Not less ready or less 
eager are the groups of listeners seated at 
their snow-white deal tables below, or the 
crowd surrounding the coppers, with their 
mess-kids acting the part of drums to their 
impatient knuckles. At the first stroke of 
the bell, which, at this particular hour, is 
always sounded with peculiar vivacitv, the 
officer of the watch exclaims to the boat- 
swain, " Pipe to dinner!" 

These words, followed by a glorious burst 
of shrill sounds, ' long drawn out,' are hailed 
with a murmur of delight by many a hungry 
tar, and many a jolly marine. The merry 
notes are nearly drowned next instant in the 
rattle of tubs and kettles, the \o\te q^ vNvt 
ship's cook and his mates bawUtig, oul \;fte. 
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numbers of the messes, as well as by the 
sound of feet tramping along the decks and 
down the ladders, with the steaming, ample 
store of provisions — such as set up and 
brace the seaman's frame, and give it vigour 
for any amoupt of physical action. 

Then comes the joyous grog ! — that nau- 
tical nectar, so dear to the lips of every true- 
hearted sailor, with which he washes down 
His Majesty's junk, as he roughly but good- 
humouredly styles the government aUowance 
of beef ; and while he quaffs off his portion, 
or his whack, as he calls it, he envies no 
man alive, and laughs to scorn those party 
philanthropist^ who describe his life as one 
of unhappy servitude. The real truth is, 
there are no set of men in the world, in 
their condition of life — I believe I might say 
in any class of life — who are better taken 
care of than the sailors and marines of the 
Navy, or who, upon the whole, are more 
happy than they. I shall certainly make a 
point, some day or other, of eitplaining not 
only how all this has been brought about, but 
bow it is kept up, ani^ \\V«w«fc \tfsv >^^ 
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system maybe perpetuated, in spite of the 
many attempts made at home to persuade 
the Heamen that if they are not discontented, 
they ought to be so. 

In the mean time, a few words may not 
be uninteresting on the daily allowance of 
provisions to the marines and seamen of 
His Majesty's service. I have often, in- 
deed, observed a considerable degree of cu- 
riosity expresGed on this score, and shall 
therefore transcribe, without abridgment, the 
regulations recently established. 

It is right to preface these details with 
one explanatory remark. Up to the date 
of the following order (1824) every man 
on board was allowed, each day, no less 
a quantity than half-a-pint of ardent spi- 
rits, mixed with three half-pints of water; 
but, even when thus diluted, the allowance 
formed a quart of extremely strong drink. It 
was divided into two portions, one half being 
served out soon after noon, the other between 
four and five o'clock. This quantity was 
undoubtedly a great deal more than the 
ige strength of men's \ie«.d& t(i\i\^\iwtt \ 



^^e^i 
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and, in the opinion of the most observant 
officers in the Navy, a large proportion of 
all the punishments, were consequent upon 
offences, caused by the inebriating effects of 
that very allowance^ with which the men 
had been supplied by Government. The 
captain was not authorised to diminish the 
allowance, while among the men it would 
have been a reproach in any one not to 
have drank the whole, whatever his taste 
or discretion suggested. In hot climates 
especially, I really do not think it an ex- 
aggeration to say, that one-third of every 
ship's company were more or less intoxicated, 
or at least muddled and half stapified, every 
evening. The effect of such a system on 
the health of the crews of His Majesty's 
ships must have. been very serious, while to 
good discipline it was most hurtful. 

It was at length determined by Govern- 
ment to reduce the allowance of spirits one 
half; and now only one quarter of a pint is 
served out daily. Captain Sir John PhiUi- 
more is, I believe, entitled to the praise of 
having first induced Viia E\i\v^^ c'wsi^'asx^ Va 
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try the good effects of drinking only one 
lialf of their usual portion of grog. This 
experioieiit was made a year or two ante- 
cedent to these regulations, and in all pro- 
bability its great success suggested the ge- 
neral adoption of this admirable measure. 

I believe I am justified iu saying that the 
alteration has been attended by the most va- 
luable effects; and that, so far from its being 
unpopular amongst the seamen, they are 
perfectly sensible of the salutary nature of 
the change. I have not myself been afloat 
since; but I learn, from good authority, that 
the effect has greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tion of the warmest advisers of the plan. 

On diminishing the allowance of grog, 
however, the Admiralty acted, not only with 
an exactness of good faith which was felt 
and acknowledged by all the fleet, but with 
a degree of considerate liberality, which, 
though it may perhaps appear a trifle in the 
eyes of persons to whom sailors' habits are 
not familiar, has gone a long way to increase 
their comforts, and to add to the popularity 
I allude to tlie c 
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given to the men, in lieu of the spirits taken 
away from their allowance. Not only is a 
pecuniary equivalent given them, in the 
shape of an addition to their monthly pay, 
but they have now allowed them, over and 
above what they had before, a quantity of 
tea, coffee, or cocoa (as the case may be), 
sufficient to make a full pint of liquid every 
evening. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
peculiar cooking and slopping sort of habits 
in which seamen take so much delight, I 
need not mention how great a boon this 
additional meal has proved to them. Indeed, 
so fond are they of such messes, that, al* 
though in old times their whole allowance of 
cocoa was not a drop too much for breakfast, 
they generally managed to put by a portion 
of it for what they call their supper. This 
mess consists of a biscuit, broken into small 
bits, and boiled in a tin pot along with the 
cocoa. 

A curious circumstance, I am told, has 
been the result of this change. In former 
times, it very seldom Viaip\^ii^^ V^ci^^ V>cl^ \Ekfc\\. 
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drew their entire allowance of bread, viz. 
one pound a-day ; and the purser, conae- 
quently, had always some ' savings' to pay 
them on this account. Now, however, it 
rarely happens, I understand, that any bread 
is ' left behind;' clearly shewing, that the 
sailors have acquired better appetites as they 
have learned to drink less grog. 

The whole tenour of these regulations, 
as well as their minutest details, shew the 
most thorough knowledge of the character 
of the men in whose favour they were estab- 
lished. For instance, it will be observed, by 
an inspection of the orders, that spirits are 
served out, as in all times past, only when 
wine or beer is not within reach ; and con- 
sequently, the men would have no right, 
in strictness, to claim additional pay, or 
an additional meal at such periods. But 
these admirable regulations — riding over 
such petty exceptions — made both the com- 
pensation and the new allowance permanent, 
although the diminution was only occasional. 
That is to say, when, instead of gtog, the 
and/miaished allowance o( w\ue ot \ww "x^ 
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served out^ the new meal, and the addition to 
their pay are^ nevertheless, still continued. 

It is by such means that the hearty good; 
will of a ship's crew is at all times, and under 
all circumstances, most effiectually won and 
preserved. Nor do I believe there is any set 
of men alive, who have a quicker or juster 
perception of the value of suc& gentleman- 
like treatment than sailors have; and this, 
by the way, is one of the best arguments in 
favour of correct and decorous language and 
conduct on the part of officers who wish to 
maintain their authority in full force. 

Some persons, indeed, without due con- 
sideration, as I conceive, are apt to distrust 
the gratitude of sailors, and often to scoff at 
the notion of their having any just feeling 
for such minute attentions. But I am con- 
vinced that it is we ourselves — the officers — 
who are generally to blame, for the unreason- 
able expectations we form as to the effects 
of our treatment upon the men. On calmly 
looking back to every incident of my naval 
life, I can say with truth, that I find it diffi- 
cult to recall a single maVaiuG^m'wVvOcLVaa:*^ 
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known a sailor prove himself ungrateful, or 
whose sevvicea, if properly managed, might 
not have been depended upon to the last. 

By his nature and habits. Jack is a crea- 
ture so essentially docile, that his merits and 
faults depend very much upon the discretion 
and talents of his officer. And 1 would 
most earnestly urge upon my young naval 
friends the primary importance of this truth. 
Their professional conduct, in fact, must 
always have a double effect — first on them- 
selves, and secondly, on those under them. 
A generous-minded and truly patriotic officer 
will therefore never cease to recollect, that 
his crew may fairly be considered in the 
light of his own children, whose happiness 
or misery— whose errors or whose virtues, 
are always more or less under his control. 

I have used, in the above account of ship 
matters, the word seaman or sailor in speak- 
ing of the crew; but it ia right to explain, 
that in using this terra in its general sense, 
1 mean to include the royal marine, who, 
though in some respects a very dHferent be- 
iag from the sailor, has very neart'j ^^^.& %'mc«i 
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feelings and objects. The interests of this 
invaluable body of men have, accordingly, 
been attended to, with the same good sense 
and generous consideration, as those of the 
blue jackets. 

The orders now in force on this subject 
in the Navy are as follow : — 

VICTUALLING REGULATIONS. 

<< Admiralty Office^ July 1, 1824. 

" The King having been pleased, by his 
order in council of the 23d June, to establish 
a new and improved scale for victualling His 
Majesty's Navy, a copy thereof is subjoined. 

" There shall be allowed to every persoa 
serving in His Majesty's ships, the following 
daily quantities of provisions, viz. — 

Bread One pound. 

Beer One gallon. 

Cocoa One ounce. 

Sugar One and half ounce. 

Fresh meat One pound. 

Vegetables ........ Half pound. 

Tea .............. Q^3ai\fit oil vol ^\ff»s^. 
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" When fresh meat and vegetables are not 
issued, there shall be allowed in lieu thereof — 

Salt beef | lb. 



Flour , 

Salt pork J lb. 



lib, » 
lib. * I 



" And weekly, whether fresh or salt meat 
is issued — oalmeal, half pint; vinegar, half 
pint. 

" On the days od which the flour is 
ordered to be issued, suet and raisins, or 
currants, may be substituted for a portion 
of flour, at the following rate : — 

„ , „ . . ( being considereJ equal to one 

On.poondofmim | p„„d „, «„„. 

Half pound of curranlsi 
Half pound of suet .. I 

" In case it should be found necessary to 

alter any of the above species of provisions, 

id to issue others as their substitutes, it is 

observed that 



^^< 
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lilb. of soft bread, or i , 
1 lb. of rice or I 


to be considered equal M 


1 lb. of flour J 


1 lb. of biacuit. 


|,pi.t.(.i„,,o, ...., i, 
:.J pint of spirits ) 


a gallon of beer. 


1 oz. of coffee, or 1 is 

loi.oftea / 


to be considered equal 1 


1 01. of cocoa. 


1 lb. of rice, or "i . 

1 pint of calavances, or L 
1 piDtofdholl J 


to be considered equal 1 
1 pint of pease, 


1 lb. of butter J 


10 be considered equal li 
1 lb. of augat. 


albs.of cheeae / ^^' 


to lib. of cocoa. 


I'lb. of oniona, or of leeks, is 


lo be cousidered equal t 


1 lb. of other v^eiables. 




*' Flag officers, captains, and other coafl 


niandins: officers, will observe in the aboffl 



I 



scale, and will fully explain lo the shi 
companies under their orders, the advanta] 
of this new system, viz., that what w 
called banyan days are abohahed ; that ni{ 
mill vegetables, flout, o;Y*^'iiB'4,\'i to be issui 
very day; that flour, maVft'a.i 
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changed for a portion of beef, will now be- 
come an article of the men's regular allow- 
ance j and that a quantity of tea or coffee, 
sufficient to make a pint of liquid, will be 
issued every evening. 

" It will be observed in the table of sub- 
stitutes, that the quantity of spirits to be 
issued in lieu of beer or wine is diminished 
one half; but, in addition to the pint of tea 
or coffee allowed in part compensation for 
this diminution of spirits. His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, in further and full 
compensation, to add two shillings per month 
to the pay of such warrant officers as do not 
rank, with lieutenants, and of each petty and 
non-commissioned officer, seaman, marine, 
and boy. As the diminution of spirits only 
takes place when beer and wine are not 
issued, while the addition of tea or coffee 
and the increased pay are permanent, it will 
be obvious how much this regulation is to 
the pecuniary advantage and comfort of the 
ships' companies, while it is confidently 
exjiected that the diminution m tV\e a,i:\!\G\ft 
( conduce to the hea\l\\ q^ vVc 




ISO 



1 



^people, and the good order and disci[^iii7'«f 

the ships. 

' In addition to these advantageB, it is 
I iBtended that a certain portion of the pa; 
1 which may be due to each warrant and 
I .petty officer (not allowed to draw bills), and 
I to each non-commissioned officer, seamaid 
I marine, and boy. who may be desirous ff 
I veceiving it, shall be issued to them when 
I in any port abroad or at home, at the expira- 
tion of every one, two, or three months, as 
' the captain may judge expedient, by way of 
pocket money, viz. four shillings per month 
' to warrant, petty, and non-commiesioDed 
stiicerB, seamen and marines, and two shilr 
lings to each boy ; but as the carrying UA 
arrangement into full effect will require 
sanction of the legislature, it is intended 
submit a bill to parliament, early in the 
session, to authorise it; and in the i 
while, in order to carry the same principle 
into effect as far as is at present practicable, 
k tiie additional two shillings, now addedi 
pay as competis4.t\Qw fet ^wt of 
tf-itB, will be paVd to X\»e.>je^wfe-oi'«>.'> 



icable, 
ded«l^ 
of tkfl 

1 



^eSMes 
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in the same way that short allow- 
ance money is now paid. 

" The Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, in communicating to the Fleet the 
gracious and beneficent intentions of the 
Ring, are satisfied that they will be received 
by the officers and men as additional marks 
of His Majesty's favour, and as real and sub- 
stantial improvements to the condition of the 
petty and non-commissioned officers and men. 
" By command of their Lordships, 

" J. W. CROKER.'' 

Lemon juice, our grand antiscorbutic, is 
not issued except to the ships going on 
foreign stations, nor until fourteen days have 
dapeed after the issue of beer, fresh meat, 
fruit or vegetables, has ceased — unless, under 
some extraordinary circumstances, the sur- 
geon thinks it necessary for the health of 
the crew. 

There is no fixed regulation as to the 
manner in which it is to be used^it may 
be either mixed with the grog ot uiaAfe TOVa 
tade. The allowance is haXt an oqu(» 
n juice, and half an ounce o^ a^^ 
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per day, to each man. Some officers prefer 
serving out double allowance for one week, 
and then missing a week: the pint of le- 
monade is thus made doubly strong, and, of 
course, more agreeable to the palate. It iB 
sometimes mixed with the grog, which is 
converted into punch by this process; but 
this is not relished by the sailors. Occa- 
sionally, it is served out in a raw state, and 
in this case, the men use it either as a cori- 
diment for their dough or pudding, oi 
it with their drinking water. It is generally 
appreciated in any way, and seems to bfl 
equally beneficial in all, as far as the health 
of the crgw is concerned. 

It may not be out of place, perhaps, tq 
mention here, that the only perfectly free prii 
vilege which the interfering nature of our M 
discipline allows to the sailors, is their choiM 
of messmates, already alluded to — at leait 
I am not at present aware, that, from tha 
rising of the sun to his setting, or from hi* 
setting to rising again, there is any part ^ 
a man-cf-war's-man's life which is not moli 
_ or less subjected to regulations over whiol 
Wte himself has no contto\. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ROCKALL. 



Every good officer makes a point of con- 
soience, as far as he poesibiy can, not to 

order any evolution, or otherwise to interfere 
with the people at their meals— ~ especially 
at dinner. This habitual and official con- 
sideration grows so completely into a habit, 
that it follows most naval men on shore, who 
can never bear that their servants should be 
interrupted at meals, without the most urgent 
necessity. This, like every other good thing, 
may be caricatured; but the principle is not 
only sound in itself, as a matter of feel- 
ing and propriety, but the practice is one 
which, in the long run, will always prove 
the most beneficial to the maslet, w^ve^w 
on shore. Hearty seTv'\cc, ot ^lU'a.'t 
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which Bprings from a wish to oblige, is ndt' 
to be purchased by any thing but kindnesn 
And people ought sometimes to recollect, tbst 
punctuality and consideration are reciprocal 
<}ualities ; and that no amount of reward • 
punishment will procure really good serviiii 
if the master himself fails in his part of tU 
obligation, and is not, in hia own persool 
punctual, and considerate. .? 

On the 13th of October, 1811, we mi 
cruising in the Endymion off the north j 
Ireland, iu a fine clear day, succeeding oM 
in which it had blown almost a hurricasof 
The master had just taken his meridiii 
observation — the officer of the watch bsj 
reported the latitude — the captain had d 
dered it to be made twelve o'clock — ai 
the boatswain, catching a word from tiM 
lieutenant, was in the full swing of hii 

^'*' Pipe to dinner !" when the captain call^ 
**it— ■* 

' • " Stop 1 stop ! I meant to go about firsbj 
" Pipe belay! Mr. King," smartly ejftM 
Jated the officer o( t\\e wateV.aii^fessiw^tHi 
atswain. Whicb \NOTdB W\x\%\v«.«i • 
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tbe decks, caused a sudden cessation of ths 
sounds peculiar to that hungry season. Th« 
cook stood with a huge eight-pound piece ■<;if 
pork uplifted on his tormentors— his mat« 
ceased to bale out the pease soup— and tlie 
whole ship seemed paralysed. The boatswain 
having checked himself in the middle of his 
long-winded dinner-tune, drew a fresh in- 
spiration, and dashed off into the opposite 
sharp, abrupt, cutting sound of the " Pipe 
belay!" — the essence of which peculiar note 
is, that its sounds should be understood and 
acted upon with the utmost degree of promp- 
titude. 

There was now a dead pause of perfect 
silence all over the ship, in expectation of 
what was to come next. All eyes were turned 
to the chief. 

" No !— never mind — we'll wait," said the 
good-natured captain, unwilling to interfere 
with the comforts of the men — " Let them 
go to dinner — we shall tack at one o'clock 
— it will do just as well." 

The boatswain, on a nod ftoio. tU% liw.- 
teaaat of the watch, at quc^ tecQ^fttft^*?*^ 



l«b 
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his merry 'Pipe to dinner' notes; upon 
which a loud, joyous laugh rang from one 
end of the ship to the other. This hearty 
burst was not in the slightest degree disre- 
spectful ; on the contrary, it sounded like a, 
grateful expression of glee at the prospect of 
the approaching good things which, by this 
time, were finding their speedy course down 
the hatchways. 

Nothing was now heard but the cheerful 
chuckle of well-fed company, the clatter of 
plates and knives, and the chit-chat of light 
hearts, under the influence of temperate ex- 
citement. 

When one o'clock came, the hands were 
called — " About ship 1" But as the helm 
was in the very act of going down, the 
look-out man at the fore-topmast-head called 



w. 



^*"," I see something a little on the lee bowi 



Something! What do you mean by 
something?" cried the 6rst lieutenant, mak- 
ing at the same time a moUon. to the t^uarter- 
Mster at the conn to ngVt \.\ia W\va ^jgswi*- 
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" I don't know what it is, sit," criyd the 
man ; " it is black, however." 

" Black! Is it like a whale?" asked ihfi 
officer, playing a little with his duty. , .^ j 

" Yes, sir," cried the look-out inaD^ ikl- 
conscious that Shakespeare had been before 
him, " very like a whale !" 

The captain and the officer exchanged 
glances, at the poor fellow aloft having fallen 
into the trap laid for him ; and the tempta- 
tion must have been great to have inquired 
whether it were not ' like a weasel;' but 
this might have been stretching the jest too 
far; so the lieutenant merely called to the 
signal midshipman, and desired him to skull 
up to the mast-head with his glass, to see 
what he made of the look-out man's whale. 

" It looks like a small rock," cried young 
skylark, as soon as he reached the top- 
gallant-yard and had taken the glass from 
his shoulders, across which he had slung it 
with a thrue-yarn fox. 

" Stuff and nonsense," replied the officer, 
" there are no rocks hereabouts — we can but 
JuBt Bee the top of Muckish \ic\\\ft4. "^tiv^ 
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Island. Take another spy at your otgect, 
youngster. The inaBt4iead man and yoa 
will make it out to be something, by and 
by, between you, I dare say/' 

'^ It's a boat, sir !" roared oat the boy. 
** It's a boat adrift, two or three points on 
the lee-bow." 

" Oh ho!" said the ofl^cer, '* That may 
be, sir?" turning, with an interrogative air; 
to the captain, who gave orders to keep the 
frigate away a little, that this 8trange-4ookr 
ing affair might be investigated* Meaa^ 
while, as the ship was not to be tacked, the 
watch was called, and one half only of the 
people remained on deck. The rest strolled, 
sleepily, below ; or disposed themselves in 
the sun on the lee gangway, mending their 
clothes or telling long yarns. 

A couple of fathoms of the fore and main 
sheets, and a slight touch of the weather 
top sail and top-gallant braces, with a check 
of the bow -lines, made the swift-footed 
Endymion spring forward, like a greyhound 
slipped frotn the leash. In a short time we 
Wade out that the object yj^ "^^tfc m 5^M«fc 
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of was, in fact, a boat. Oft approaching a 
little nearer, some heads of people became' 
visible, and then several figures stood up 
waving their hats to us. We brought to, 
just to windward of them, and sent a boat 
to see what was the matter. 

It turned out as we supposed ; they had 
belonged to a ship which had foundered in 
the recent gale. Although their vessel had 
become water-lo^ed, they had contrived to 
hoist their long boat out, and to stow in her ' 
twenty-one persons, some of them seamen 
and some passengers. Of these, two were 
women, and three children. Their vessel, it 
appeared, had sprung a leak in the middle of 
the gale, and in spite of all their pumping, 
the water gained bo fast upon them, that they 
took to baling as a more efi'ectual method. 
After a time, when this resource failed, the 
men, totally worn out, and quite dispirited, 
gave it up as a bad job, abandoned their ' 
pumps, and actually lay doivn to sleep. In 
the morning the gale broke ; but the ship 
had filled in the meantime, and was falling 
rer on Aer broadside. "WilU sqihb ^\^- 
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ficulty they disentangled the long boat from 
the wreck, and thought themselves fortuoate 
in being able to catch hold of a couple of 
small oars, with a studding-sail boom for a 
mast, on .which they hoisted a fragment of 
their main-hatchway tarpaulin for a sail. 
One ham, and three gallons of water, were 
all the provisions they were able to secure; 
and in this fashion they were set adrift on 
the wide sea. The master of the ship, 
with two gentlemen who were passengers, 
two sailors, and one woman, remained on 
board, preferring to stick by the vessel while 
theie was any part of her above water. This, 
at least, was the story told us by the people 
we picked up. 

The wind had been fair for the shore when 
the long-boat left the wreck, and though 
their ragged sail scarcely drove them along, 
their oars were only just sufficient to keep 
the boat's head the right way. Ofcourse^ 
they made but small progress; so that whea 
they rose on the top of the swell, which was 
still very long and high in consequence of the 
fjcj lAey could only jviaii\ftc.oNftt«LV%&s,ia»![j 
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land of Muckish, a remarkable flat-topped 
moantaui, on the north-west coast of Ireland, 
not very far from the promontory called the 
Bloody Foreland. 

There appeared to have been little disciphne 
amongst this forlorn crew, even nhen the 
breeze was in their favour ; but when the wind 
chopped round, and blew offshore, they gave 
themselves up to despair, laid in their oars, 
let the sail flap to pieces, gobbled up all their 
provisions, and drank out their whole stock 
of water. Meanwhile the boat, which hsd 
been partially stove, in the confusion of deal- 
ing the ship, hegan to fill with water ; and 
— as they all admitted afterwards-— if it 
had not been for the courage and patience 
of the women, under this sharp trial, they 
must have gone to the bottom. As it was 
both cold and rainy, the poor children, 
who were too young to understand the 
nature of their situation, or the inutility of 
complaining, incessantly cried out for water, 
and begged that more clothes might be 
wrapped lound them. Even aftar the^ 
M|^ to U8, the little things -wete ft'CNi. 
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crying, " Oh! do give me some water!" 
Words which long sounded in our ears. 
None of these women were by any mean* 
strong— on the contrary, oneof ihetQ seemeA 
to be very delicate — yet they managed » 
rouse the men to a sense of their duly, by 
a mixture of reproaches and entreaties, com^ 
bined with the example of that singular ftNthi 
tude, which often gives more than masculiiM 
vigour to female minds in seasons of donge^ 
How long this might have lasted, I caDDoU 
say ; but probably the strength of the men, 
however stimulated, must have given way 
before night, especially as the wind fresh^ 
ened, and the boat was drifting further t^ 
sea. Had it not been for the accident of 
the officer of the forenoon watch on boanB 
the Endymion being unaware of the cap« 
tain's wish to tack before dinner, theM' 
poor people most probably would all haT# 
perished. I 

The women, dripping wet, and scarcslyi 
capable of moving hand or foot, were iiflad* 
ap the side — iu a state aUiiost of stupor- 
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scene, — and tiieir fortitude Imd given way 
the moment alt high motive to exertion was 
over. One of them, on reaching the quarter- 
deck, slipped through our hands, and, falling 
OQ ber knees, wept violently, as she returned 
thanks for such a wonderful deliverance. 
Bat her thoughts were bewildered; and, 
fancying that her child was lost, she struck 
bet hands together, and, leaping again on 
her feet, screamed out, " Oh ! where's my 
bairn? my wee bairn?" 

At this instant, a huge quarter-master, 
whose real name or nickname (1 forget which) 
was Billy Magnus, and who was reputed to 
have no fewer than five wives, and God 
knows how many children, appeared over 
the gangway hammocks, holding the missing 
Brcbin in his immense paw, where it squealed 
and twisted itself about, like Gulliver between 
the finger and thumb of the Brobdignag 
farmer. The mother had just strength enough 
left to snatch her offspring fiom Billy, when 
she sunk down flat on the deck, completely 
exhausted. 

g-^eans of a fine blazing fiTe.aud ^\«itiV"j 
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of hot tea, toast, and egga, it was easy to 
remedy one class of these poor people's wants; 
but how to rig them out in dry clothes wai 
the puzzle, till the captain bethought him 
of a resource which answered very well^ 
He sent to several of the officers for theiti 
dressing gowns; and these, together widf. 
supplies from liia own wardrobe, made cs 
pital gowns and petticoats, — at least til 
the more fitting drapery of the ladies wal' 
dried. The chddreci were tumbled into bed 
in the same apartment close to the fire ; and 
it would have done any one's heart good t«, 
have witnessed the style in which the pro- 
visions vanished from the board, whiltf' 
the women wept, prayed, and laughed, by 
turns. 

The rugged seamen, when taken out i 
the boat, shewed none of these symptoD 
of emotion, but running instinctively to tl 
scuttle-butt, asked eagerly for a drop i 
water. As the most expeditious method i 
feeding and dressing them, they were diati 
huted amongst the different messes, one ( 
each, as far as they went. Thus they wei 
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all soon provided with dry clothing, and with 
as much to eat as they could stow away; 
for the doctor, when consulted, said, they 
had not fasted so long as lo make it dan- 
gerous to give them as much food as they 
were disposed to swallow. With the excep- 
tion of the ham, devoured in the boat, aod 
which, after all, was hut a mouthful a-piece, 
they had tasted nothing for more than thirty 
hours — so that, I suppose, better justice was 
never done to His Majesty's beef, pork, 
bread, and other good things, with which 
our fellows insisted upon stuffing the new 
comers, till they fairly cried out for mercy, 
and begged to be allowed a little sleep. 

Possibly some of us were the more disposed 
to sympathise with the distress of these 
people when adrift in their open boat on the 
wide sea, from having ourselves, about a 
month before, been pretty much in the same 
predicament. It always adds, as every one 
knows, greatly to our consideration for the 
difficulties and dangers of others, to have 
recently felt some touch of similar distress 
persons. This ■m?ix.\oi, IVqm.^ 
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it it familiar enough^ makai bo little im- 
pression upon oar ordinary thoughts, that 
when circumstances occur to fix oer atten- 
tion closely upon it, we are apt to arrive ss 
suddenly at the perceptioa of its truth as 
if it were a new discovery. 

Travelling, indeed, of every kind, but espe* 
cially that variety of it which belongs to the 
naval profession, is so fertile in wholesome 
and home illustrations of this class of sub- 
jectSy that if a man have an atom of thought, 
or a spark of right sentiment in him^ let it 
lie ever so deep> the chances are it will get 
stirred up, sooner or later, by the. rough 
shaking and friction of his peregrinations. 

The advantages of moving about are stated 
with great truth and force by one of the most 
accomplished and graceful of modern writers, 
who remarks that — 

" In travelling we multiply events, and in- 
nocently. We set out, as it were, on our 
adventures ; and many are those that occur to 
us, morningy noon, and night. The day we 
come to a place we have long heard and read 
of, and in Italy we do so coxiXmxx^^ ^\\.\a^%s!L 
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era in our lives; aud from that moment the 
very name calls up a picture. How delight- 
fully, too, does the knowledge flow in upon 
us, and how fast ! Would he who sat in a 
corner of his library, poring over books and 
maps, learn more, or so much, in the time, 
as he who, with his eyes and his heart open, 
is receiving impressions all day long from 
the things themselves? How accurately do 
they arrange themselves in our memory — 
towns, rivers, mountains ; and in what living 
colours do we recafl the dresses, manners, and 
customs of the people ! Our sight is the 
noblest of all our senses. ' It 611s the mind 
vvith most ideas, converses with its objects 
at the greatest distance, and continues longest 
in action without being tired.' Our sight is 
on the alert when we travel; and its exercise 
is then so delightful, that we forget the profit 
in the pleasure."* 

So true, indeed, have I found all this, 
that on looking back, I can scarcely recollect 

'• 'Italy, a Poem by Samuel Rogers, Eaq. 18^0, 
pi'lTB. PerhapafliemosltastrfoWj got-iiY'tWQV^'^il!, 
or any olher age. '•'' 
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a single day^ during the many years I never 
ceased to wander over the earth's surface, 
which has not furnished, in greater or less 
store, some materials for agreeable or useful 
reflection. I have generally found the store 
of objects for comparison with those seen 
elsewhere, go on increasing at each step, 
till, in process of time, hardly any novel 
scene could be viewed without its instantly 
calling up, as if by magic, the images of 
many other places, all contributing to give 
not only fresh interest, but higher utility to 
what was present. 

In a fine autumnal morning, just a week 
after we had sailed from Lough Swilly, to 
cruise off the north of Ireland, a sail was 
reported on the leebeam. We bore up in- 
stantly, but no one could make out what the 
chase was, nor which way she was stand- 
ing — at least, no two of the knowing ones 
could be found to agree upon these matters. 
These various opinions, however, presently 
settled into one, or nearly so — for there were 
still some of the high-spyers who had the 
honesty to confess tVi^^ vj^\^ ^wTaXa^, 'Wsr. 
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general opinion was, that it must be a brig 
with very white sails aloft, while those below 
were quite dark — as if the royals were made 
of cotton, and the courses of tarpaulin, — a 
strange anomaly in seamanship, it is true, 
but still the best theory we could form to 
explain the appearances. A short time served 
to dispel these fancies ; for we discovered, 
on running close to our mysterious vessel, 
that we had been actually chasing a rock — 
not a ship of oak and iron, but a solid block 
of granite, growing, as it were, out of the 
sea, at a greater distance from the mainland 
than, I believe, any other island, or islet, or 
rock of the same diminutive size, is to be 
found in the world. This mere speck on the 
surface of the waters — for it seems to float 
on the sea — is only seventy feet high, and 
not more than a hundred yards in circum- 
ference. The smallest point of a pencil could 
scarcely give it a place on any map, which 
should not exaggerate its proportions to the 
rest of the islands in that stormy ocean. 
It lies at the distance of no few« t.\\^u X^^. 
miles very nearly due west o£ &t. TLM«., "Oft^ 
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remotest of the Hebrides, 290 from the nearest 
part of the niaia coast of Scotland, and '260 

Nfrom the north of Ireland. Its name is 
Rockall, and it is well known to those Baltic 
traders which go north about, The atone rf 
which this curious peak is composed is a 
dark-coloured granite, but the top beiug 
covered with a coating as white as snow, 
from having been for ages the resting-place 
of myriads of sea-fowl, it is constantly mis- 
taken for a vessel under all sail. We were 
deceived by it several times during the sams ■ 
cruise, even after we had been put on out 
guard, and knew its place well. I remembef. 
boarding three ships in one day, each ol 
which, in reckoning the number of vess 
in sight, counted Rockall as one, withoa 
detecting their mistake till I pointed thei 
glasses to the spot. 

I The vignette on the title-page of thi 
volume gives a view of the rock seen clot 
$X hand, when all resemblance, however, t 
h ship is lost. 
w As we had nothing better on our bandi 
ft was resolved to make an exploring ex'pt 
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dition to visit this little islet. Two boats 
were accordingly manned for the purpose; 
and while the ship atood down to leeward 
of it, the artists prepared their sketch-books, 
and the geologists their hammei's, for a grand 
BcientifiG field day. 

When we left the ship, the sea appeared 
so unusually smooth, that we anticipated no 
difficulty in landing; but on reaching the 
spot, we found a swell rising and falling 
many feet, which made it an exceedingly 
troublesome matter to accomplish oor pur- 
pose. One side of the rock was perpen- 
dicular, and as smooth as a wull. The 
others, though steep and slippery, were suffi- 
ciently varied in their surface to admit of 
our crawling up when once out of the boat. 
But it required no small confidence in our 
footing, and a dash of that kind of faith 
which carries a hunter over a five-bar gate, 
to render the leap at all secure. A false step, 
or a faltering carriage, after the spring was 
resolved on, might have sent the explorer to 
investigate the secrets of the deeij , \n tlvGaa 
fathomless regions where the roots dixXnata-^- 
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sterious rock connect it with the solid earth. 
In time, however, we all got up^ hamraers, 
sketch-books, and chronometers, inclusive. 

As it was considered a point of some mo- 
ment to determine not only the position, bat 
the size of the rock by actual observations 
made upon it, all hands were set busily to 
work — some to chip off specimens — others 
to measure the girt by means of a cord— 
while one of the boats was sent to make 
soundings in those directions where the 
bottom could be reached. 

After we had been employed for some 
time in this- manner, we observed a current 
sweeping past us, at a considerable rate, and 
rather wondered that the ship, which was 
fast drifting away from us, did not fill and 
make a stretch, so as to preserve her dis- 
tance. But aa the day was quite clear, m 
cared less about this addition to the pull 
and we^t on with our operations. I forgel 
exactly at what hour a slight trace of haze 
first came across the field of view« Thic 
soon thickened into ^ fo^, which felt like f 
drizzle, and put 8ome«L>NV^w^^^V^^^ts».tK 
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into our heads. It was immediately decided 
to get into the boats and return to the En- 
dyraioa; for, by this time, we bad finished 
all our real work, and were only amusing 
ourselves by Hcrambling about the rock, 

The swell had silently increased in the 
interval to such a height, that the operation 
of returning to the boats was rendered twice 
as difficult as that of disembarking ; and 
what was a great deal worse, occupied twice 
as much time. It required the greater part 
of half an hour to tumble our whole party 
back again. This proceeding, difficult at any 
season I should suppose, was now reduced 
to a sort of somerset or flying leap ; for the 
adventurer, whose turn it was to spring, had 
to dash off the rock towards the boat, trust- 
ing more to the chauce of being caught by 
his companions, than to any skill of his own. 
Some of our Dutch-built gentry, known in 
the cock-pit by the name of heavy-sterned 
Christians, came floundering amongst the 
thwarts and oare with such a crash, that we 
half expected they would make a clear breach 
fJi the boat's bottom. 



^I^ugj 
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As none of these minor accidents occurred) 
we pushed off, with our complement entm^ 
towards the ship ; but^ to our astonishmotl 
and dismay, no Endymion could now be seen. 
Some said '^ only a minute ago she was 
there!" others asserted, as positively, that 
they had seen her in a totally different di- 
rection. In short, no two of us agreed as to 
where the frigate had last been seen, though 
all^ unhappily, were of one mind as to > the 
disagreeable fact of her being now invisible. 
She had evidently drifted off to a consi- 
derable distance; and, as the first thicken- 
ing of the air had destroyed its transpa- 
rency, we could see nothing in the slightest 
degree, even like what is called tiie loom 
of a vessel. The horizon was visible — 
indistinctly indeed ; but it was certainly not 
the same horizon along which we had seen 
the ship sailing but half an hour before* 
The atmosphere had something of that 
troubled look which is given to a glass of 
water by dropping a little milk into it. So 
that, although there was no fog as yet, pro* 
perly so called, there vjaa c^\Xft ^xiw^^ ^ 
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moisture to serve the nnpleasant purpose of 
biding the object of our search ; and ive 
remained quite at a loss what to do. We 
rowed to some distance from the rock, sup- 
poBing it possible that some condensation of 
vapour, incident to the spot, might have 
cast a veil over our eyes. But nothing was 
to be seen all round. 

It then occurred to some of our philosophers 
tliat as dense air, by its very definition (as 
they gravely put it), is heavier than light 
air, it might so happen that the humid va- 
pours had settled down upon the surface of 
the sea, and that, in fact, we were groping 
about in a shallow stratum of untransparent 
matter. The top of the rock, which was 
seventy feet higher, it was thougiit, might 
be in the clear region, and the ship's mast- 
heads, if not her hull, be visible from thence. 
There was a sort of pedantic plausibility 
about the technology of these young savans, 
which induced the commanding officer of the 
party — a. bit of a dabbler himself in these 
scientific mysteries— to decide uyon tr^tn^ 
ii^iagperiment. At all events, W \\\a\).>^\. 
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it might amuse and occupy the party. So 
one of the men was landed, the most alert 
of our numberi who skipped up the rock 
like a goat. 

All eyes were now turned to our look-' 
out man^ who no sooner reached the sum'* 
mit, than he was asked what he saw, with an 
impatience that betrayed more anxiety on 
the part of the officers than they probably 
wished should be perceived by the boats' 
crews. 

** I can see nothing all round/' cried the 
man, '' except something out thereabouts" 
' — pointing with his hand. 

'VWhat does it look like?*' 

** I am afraid^ sir, it is a fog bank coming 
down upon us." And so it proved* 

The experienced eye of the sailor, who 
in his youth had been a fisherman on the 
banks of Newfoundland> detected a strip or 
extended cloud, hanging along the verge 
of the horizoui like the first appearance of 
a low coast. This gradually swept down 
to leeward, and, at length, enveloped rock^ 
boats, and all, in a matiVXfe oi ^^^* ^^ \«osr 
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that we could not see ten yards in any 
direction. 

Although onr predicament may now he 
supposed as hopeless as need be, it wus 
curious to observe the ebbs and flows iu 
human thought as circumstances changed. 
Half an hour before, we had been provoked 
at our folly in not having left the rock sooner : 
but it was now a matter of rejoicing that we 
possessed such a fixed point to stick by, in 
place of throwing ourselves adrift altogether. 
We reckoned with certainty upon the fri- 
gate managing, sooner or later, to regain 
the rock ; and as that was the only mark at 
which she could aim, it was evidently the 
best for us to keep near. 

We had been cruising for some time off the 
north of Ireland, during which we observed 
that these fogs sometimes lasted a couple of 
days, or even longer ; and, as we had not a 
drop of water in the boats, nor a morsel of 
provisions, the most unpleasant forebodings 
began to beset us. The wind was gradually 
rising, and the waves, when driven, a^a-inat 
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the rock» were divided into two part8> which, 
after sweeping round the sides, met again to 
leeward, near the spot where we lay^ and 
dashed themselves into such a bubble of a 
sea, that the boats were pitched about like 
bits of cork in a milMead. This motion was 
disagreeable enough, but our apprehension 
was, that we should be dislodged altogeth^ 
from our place of refuge ; while die gulb and 
sea-mews, as if in contempt of our helpless 
condition, or oiFended at our intrusion, 
wheeled about and screamed close to us, in 
notes most grating to our ears* 

Since there was evidently nothing for it 
now but to remain fast, we chatted away as 
merrily as we could — each one trying to 
conceal his anxiety from his neighbour — 
some with considerable suGce8fr-H)thers with* 
out any. Several of the party overdid this 
matter, and talked so loud and so fast, that 
it was easy to see what was sitting at their 
hearts. One young gentleman received a 
check for this from his commanding officer, 
who said that he considered the case in the 
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light of a piece of service, in which it became 
every person's duty to be as compoaed as if 
he were in the presence of an enemy. 

What was curious enough, this brief, 
though trying occasion — like the agency 
of fire on metals — brought out qualities 
unsuspected before. Some of the men, who 
had been held rather cheap on board, in or- 
dinary times, behaved so well during the 
few hours our present difEculties lasted, that 
they were looked upon ever afterwards with 
a totally different eye; and several of tlieui 
rose, from that day, to higher and higher 
ratings on the ship's books. On the other 
band, one or two of the number, upon whose 
steadiness we should perhaps have reckoned 
with confidence, in situations of danger or 
difficulty, gave way, and shewed an unex- 
pected degree of nervous irritability under 
this protracted and uncertain detention. 

Persons in command would do well to 
bear constantly in mind, that on such acci- 
dental occasions as this, they will often have 
opportunities of obtaining a correct kaow- 
I of the merits, as weW as 4ew\ft\\\.'Q ^"v 
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the people under them ; and may learn how 
best to turn to account, at moments of need, 
the talents, fortitude, courage, or other qoali* 
ties of their officers and crew. 

It is well known to have been one of the 
most remarkable professional attributes, if 
I may call it so, of Nelson and Napoleon, 
that they never failed to discover at once, 
and, as it seemed, intuitively, what were the 
exact qualifications of the different persons 
with whom they had to deal. But, in rea* 
soning from these great officers to others^ 
we must recollect, that such transcendent 
sagacity and quickness of perception are 
given but to very few. The ordinary run of 
commanding officers, therefore, who can pre* 
tend to no such depth of judgment, ought 
always to be on the watch for those minute 
symptoms which by peeping out on such 
accidental occasions, furnish a key to the 
whole character. 

Probably, indeed, this is the very course 

originally adopted by the great master spirits 

of the world : till at length the habit of rapid 

•■ decision as to the c\i^T«i<iV.^x^ ^^ oiOafcT^^X^s 
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all habiU, becomes an unconscious procees, 
even to those who exercise the power — while 
to lookers-on it naturally appears like in- 
tuition. 

Such an acquaintance with the character 
of his people is frequently not only of the 
highest public service, but it may often save 
an officer from much injustice and remorse. 
At least 1 can recollect, on more than one 
occasion, having formed opinions to the pre- 
judice of persons under me, and having 
treated them with a want of consideration, 
of which I had afterwards occasion sorely 
to repent, when some incident occurred to 
shew how unjustly I had estimated their real 
merits. This sort of error in judgment is 
what 1 understand by the word prejudice, 
which steals so insensibly upon us, that, 
unless manfully and systematically resisted, 
is apt to distort the whole course of our 
thoughts. Unfortunately, prejudice, like the 
feculty of memory, is its own judge. We 
fancy we Bhall remember a particular cir- 
cumstance for ever, and stoutly declare we 
shall never forget it. Yet, \t aVV U'a.tft (i\.\\. 
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Ukde from the recollection in the very nex 
■ hour — how shall its former existence be r0> 
I called ? Prejudice, in like manner, generaU|f 
I Conceives itself to be just; and yet, unlei 
I novel circumstancea arise to prove or divj 
t prove the soundness of its estimates, by whi 
I means shall the truth be disentangled froBl 
[ Ifae delusion? 

But ! am quite forgetting Rockall ! 

While we were speculating upon one a 

! tiller's characters in the boats below, 

feithful watchman perched on the peak of tbl 

cock, suddenly called out, " 1 see the shipt' 

' This announcement was answered by a s 

, tnultaneous shout from the two boats' crew 

j which sent the flocks of gannets and si 

meves screaming to the right and left, £ 

into the bosom of the fog. 

An opening or lane in the mist had o 
curred, along which we could now see tl 
frigate, far off, but crowding all sai), ai 
evidently beating to windward. We lost t 
little time as possible in picking our shiveria 
scout off the rock, un ove^atioa which c 
nearly a quarter o? au \\Q\i'!. '^\flaw 
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pliflhed, away we rowed, at the utmost stretch 
of our oars, towards the ship. 

We had hardly proceeded a quarter of a 
mile before the fog began to close behind our 
track, BO as to shut out Rockall from our 
view. This we cared little about, as we not 
only still saw the ship, but trusted, from 
her movements, that she likewise saw the 
boats. Just at the moment, however, that 
we came to this satisfactory conclusion, she 
tacked, thereby proving that she had seen 
oeither boats nor rock, but was merely grop- 
iog about in search of her lost sheep. Had 
she coDtiuued on the course she was steering 
when we first saw her, she might have picked 
ua up long before the fog came on again ; 
but when she went about, this hope was 
destroyed. In a few minutes more we, of 
course, lost sight of the frigate in the fog ; 
Bad there we were, in a pretty mess, with 
no ship to receive us, and no island to hang 
on by! 

It now became necessary to take an im- 
mediate part; and we decided at once to 
tmt.baok ia eearch of the rock, Vt ■^ 
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certainly a moment of bitter disappointment 
when we pulled ronnd ; and the interval be- 
tween doing 80 and our regaining a resting 
place> was one of great anxiety. Neverthe- 
less, we made a good land fall^ and there Was 
a wonderful degree of happiness attendant 
even upon this piece of success. Having again 
got hold of Rockall^ we determined to abide 
by our firm friend till circumstances should 
render our return to the ship certain. In 
the meantime we amused ourselves in form- 
ing plans for a future residence on this de- 
solate abode^ in the event of the ship being 
blown away during the night. If the weather 
should become more stormy^ and that our 
position to leeward was rendered unsafe, in 
consequence of the divided waves running 
round and meeting, it was resolved, that we 
should abandon the heaviest of the two boats, 
and drag the other up to the brow of the 
rock, so as to form, when turned keel up- 
wards, a sort of hurricane house. These, 
and various other Robinson-Crusoe-kind of 
resources, helped to occupy our though ts, 
Jialfin jest, half *m e^xw^^v, \SSN.>>a^ s>ci& W 
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creased gloom, we knew that the Bun had 
gone down. It now became indispensable 
to adopt some definite line of operations, 
for the angry-looking night was setting in 
fast. 

Fortunately, we were saved from further 
trials of patience or ingenuity by the fog 
suddenly rising, as it is called — or dissi- 
pating itself in the air, so completely that, 
to our great joy, we gained sight of the ship 
once more. 

It appeared afterwards that they had not 
seen our little island from the Endymion 
nearly so soon as we discovered her; and 
she was, in consequence, standing almost 
directly away from ns, evidently not knowing 
exactly whereabouts Rockall lay. This, 1 
think, was the most anxious moment during 
the whole adventure ; nor shall I soon foiget 
the sensation caused by seeing the jib-sheet 
let By, accompanied by other indications that 
the frigate was coming about, 

1 need not spin out this story any longer. 
It was almost dark when we got on board, 
Oa^rst qiiesijon was the repioa.»M\)\. q-c^^^ 
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" Why did you fire no guns to give us i 
of your position V 

" Fire guns?" said they — *' why, wc 
done nothing but blaze away every tc 
ndtes for these last five or six hours/' 

Yet, strange to say, we had not heai 
single discharge ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SEAMAN S GR 



There are few places better known to sailors 
than Madeira — I mean to those of Europe, 
and especially such as sail out of England. 
It lies directly in the path of almost every 
ship leaving the British Channel, the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, and the coasts of the 
Peninsula, or those which flow out in a 
continuous stream from that singular fun- 
nel, or strait, the Gut of Gibraltar, It 
stands nearly in the centre of a circle, in 
the circumference of which, at the distance 
of less than two hundred leagues, are found 
Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, and the Azores. 
Teneriffe lies at the distance of eighty leagues, 
nearly due south of it; and the nottK-'Wftftt 
of Africa a hundred and tweivt^ Va.^^'i 
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to the eastward. Nor does it seem too much 
to say, that this enchanting island enjoys 
almost all the advantages, with but few of 
the evils, of the remarkable places by which 
it is surrounded. Its latitude is the same 
as that of Morocco, and yet what a different 
degree of salubrity belongs to the atmo- 
sphere of these two spots ! Madeira has 
all that is desirable of the warmth of the 
Gold Coast, without its fatal malaria, or its 
no less fatal despotism. 

Madeira is never so cold as St. Michael's, 
in the Azores, or so sultry and relaxing as 
Lisbon ; nor is it subject to the yellow fever 
of Cadiz, or to the confinement of Gibraltar; 
But it partakes of the real merits of the cU* 
mate of all those places, without their violeat 
fluctuations. 

W6 may assist in fixing the position of 
such a place in our minds> by twirling roiuM) 
an artificial globe, and running along ito 
parallel of latitude, so as to string- upon >st 
any other remarkable spots on the eartlifcf 
surface which lie nearl^f at the same di&taooe 
from the equator. T\iw^, >iXwi ^^\^^ ^ 
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Madeira ia found almost to touch Tripoli, 
Jerusalem, Cashmerej Nankin, Japan, Cali- 
fornia, Charleston, and Bermuda. In thia 
circuit, what a variety ofclimatea and ra- 
tions are to be met with! — And where is 
the fancy so toipid as not to be roused to 
some degree of curiosity and interest by 
the mere enunieratioa of such names? What, 
then, must be the solid delight of actually 
viewing them on the epot, in their own 
native dress, and under their own skies. 
Yet a certain apprenticeship is necessary, in 
order to enjoy tiiis rich privilege to the ut- 
most; for the first experiment ia not always 
successful. I, at least, have found that it 
required many a visit to Madeira, and other 
places, before 1 felt sufficiently familiar with 
them to discover their true merits. 

The truth of this seeming paradox will 
perhaps be soonest acknowledged by those 
who have had most experience in auch mat- 
ters. The first appearance of a totally new 
place bewilders the imagination ; and by 
giving the fancy more to work upon than 
I. well arrange, is apt to \nletlttfe -wSx^ 



^^^fj, a 
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wholesome, or even agreeable generalisa- 
tion. On the second visit, when many of 
the minor details have been forgotten, and 
only the leading facts retained, we inseiiHibly 
fall into a habit of classing things, which 
being thus understood properly, may be en- 
joyed as they deserve . We are greatly helped 
in the acquisition of what may be called the 
language of sight-seeing, if we have oppor- 
tunities of examining analogous places — just 
as our idiom and accent are improved by 
conversing with the natives of difierent part* 
of a country. 

Thus, Lisbon and Madeira, both Portt*- 
guese places — or Corunna and Teneriffc^' 
both Spanish — help materially to illustrat* 
each other, although very difTerent in maajF; 
points. Madeira is, of course, 
like Lisbon than it is hke Tenerifl'e; and yet 
an acquaintance with the scenery and peopte 
which are to be found along the base of that 
celebrated Peak, imparts a certain additiooil 
power of viewing similar objects in a PorlUi^ 
guese country. It c\TC,att\s\.wi\<ic% ^vt 
royager repeated o^^^tauosiw* ol 
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the rounds of these places, hia perception 
of what is iotereBting iii each and all of 
them, becomes sharper and sharper, and his 
pleasure in visiting them greater at every 
trial. So much so. that if he accidentally 
drops out of their acquaintance, and is not 
likely soon, if ever, to see them again, he 
feels almost as if he had bid adieu to friends 

' in whose society he could well have passed 
his life. 

What is true of places, so like one another 
a» those above enumerated, the Azores, the 
Canaries, Madeira, and the ever-romantic 
Spain, will be found to hold, to a certain 
useful extent, between any two regions what- 
soever. Nor have I ever visited any corner 
of the globe, however remote, barren, unin- 
habited, or apparently profitless, that did not 
contribute some share to this reflected sort 
of interest. To a mind much accustomed 
to view new objects, scarcely any thiug con 
come amiss; for whatever is seen, either 
gives out light, or receives it. For example, 
I. remember, long after the period \.«o.\ ww* 

^latiag about, happeaing Xo ^n.%% 'nS.'Ov\vcv 
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sight of the Portuguese town of Goa in the 
East Indies — one of the last lingering pos- 
sessions of the former European lords of the 
East. To the eyes of many of the party, 
this celebrated spot was viewed solely on its 
own merits^ and as such it certainly had its 
share of interest. But to those amongst us 
who had seen Lagos, and Funchal, and Oro- 
tava, or St. Salvador, the scene was lighted up 
with tenfold brilliancy, and the imagination 
sent capering round the globe in search of 
illustrations to render the occasion more use- 
ful, as well as interesting. 

When things are examined in this manner, 
each successive visit to the same scene is 
attended with two advantages of some value. 
Not only is the spot examined under the 
accumulated authority, if I may call it so, of 
the intermediate experience of other places; 
but the observations made at all those places 
may derive benefit, in their turn, from the 
improved knowledge communicated by this 
visit at the end of the series. 

There is one illustration of this theory 
which may convey a d\a\i\vxcX etkow.^ v^^»..^ 
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my meaning to the mind of professional men, 
though perhaps I s!ial] fail in making it r^uite 
intelligible to others. In that branch of navi- 
gation called hydrography, persons who are 
surveying coasts busy themselves more in 
discovering the difference of longitude be- 
tween point and point, than in seeking lo 
determine their actual longitude reckoned 
from Greenwich. These ditfercnces are mea- 
sured by chronometers, or by bases and 
triangles, without much regard, at that stage 
of the process, to the actual longitude of 
any one of the points. Occasions, however, 
do arise, from time to time, by which, under 
favourable circumstances, the longitude from 
Greenwich of some of the positions in the 
series is determined by means of astrono- 
mical observation. And it will be readily 
understood, that when this occurs even to 
one of the series whose differences have 
been previously ascertained, the longitude 
of all the rest becomes known likewise. 

Somewhat in the same way, when wander- 
ing backwards and forwards between i^laxie 
aad place on the eaitk's auifaaa, \ie.ioa."j 
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carefully note differences or resemblances 
between national characteristics ; and it can 
scarcely ever happen that an observatioii 
made at one spot shall not tell at all the 
rest in the traveller's path. A man, indeed, 
who leaves his own country, and establishes 
himself permanently in another, may carry 
with him a set of opinions and feelings, 
apparently fixed by long habit into his very 
existence. But if he takes firm root in a 
foreign land, he will gradually lose, by the 
process of grafting, so much of the sap and 
substance of the original stem, that if, after 
a time, he return to his native land, with his 
ancient prejudices diluted by foreign inter- 
course, he will scarcely be able to recall his 
old ideas, or to credit that he could ever 
have viewed things as his memory assures 
him he once did. But even now, when he 
fancies, good easy mortal, that he has finally 
got rid of prejudice and error, be may, in 
fact, still be wrong. The more he travels, 
in short, the more he will discover that very 
material changes may take place in all his 
vie^s. And thus, e^t^y^^^ ^^""^ ^ ^^ 
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honest, and to have truth far hia sole ob- 
ject, he will go nioTing od, under a gradually 
increasing coaviction that he has more and 
more to learn. 

In the middle of the summer of 1809, we 
received on board one of those most inte- 
resting of all invalids, of whom it has been 
my fortune to see but too many in the course 
of my life. I need scarcely say, I allude to 
a person in what is so emphatically termed 
a decline — where the downhill road of life 
is travelled over at a rapid pace — sometimes 
so easily and smoothly, that the journey, 
to the poor patient, appears a party of 
pleasure. At other times the wretched way 
is all broken up, and in pain and sorrow, 
the victim of delicacy feels hfe dropping 
away at every pore — the body wasted, but 
the mind entire — the spirits unsubdued, and 
the hopes and capabilities of enjoyment as 
fresh, apparently, as ever, while the cruel 
necessity of retiring from this happy world 
is obvious and immediate. There are per- 
haps few incidents in the course of ordi- 
Ir^ hfe more fertile in those iTis\.t\ictv!fOfc,£&^ 
L 11 
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which we all stand in need, than the rise, 
progress, and termination of this class of 
diseases, during which it may be so truly 
said, that ' in the midst of life we are in 
death/ For it is scarcely possible not to 
feel in some degree impressed with a sense 
of awe^ when conscious of being in the pre- 
sence of a person who, in a very few days- 
it may be, hours — must be laid in the tomb. 
In the present instance, there was not a man 
on board the Endymion who could help feel- 
ing personally interested in the fate of oor 
poor invalid, or fail to be softened and im- 
proved by the presence of so much excel- 
lence, and beauty, and youth, all sinking 
together into the grave. 

Our passenger was a young married woman 
of rank, accompanied by her husband and 
brother; and any thing more patient under 
suffering, or more resigned, was never seen. 
She won all hearts. The weather was de- 
lightfully fine, the freeze fair, and the sea 
smooth the whole way ; and as we gradually 
stole into more genial regions, the change 
of climate was hailed \>^ ^n^x^ wva Q\x\i^'?a^ 
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with unfeigned joy, not on their own ac- 
count, but oil that of their guest. 

The aea-air, the exercise, and the new 
scene altogether, conspired to revive the 
drooping sufferer, in a manner so extraor- 
dinary, that it excited the liopes of every 
one who had httle experience of the treacher- 
ous ways of this sad complaint. I remem- 
ber a moment when she herself was the 
only person on board who betrayed any 
distrust of this revival being more than a 
hectic flush — like the aurora borealis of 
the region we bad quitted — vanishing as it 
came. When attentively watched, it might 
be discovered that she wore the look, which, 
as Lord Byron expresses it, ' is not of this 
world' — though, to general or careless ob- 
ser.vation, she was the most cheerful and 
confident person about heraelf of any one 
in the ship. A group of the seamen might 
often be seen, standing on the forecastle, 
either looking aft in silence at the couch of 
flags and boat cloaks spread on the quarter- 
deck, or discussing, in a low tone, the chances 
of oar carrying the ' lady passen^et' wSaXn 
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the Island, as Madeira is generally called by 
the men. 

Independently of any personal interest, 
the sailors are always very desirous that no 
one should die on board — or rather, they 
have a great objection to the body of any 
one who has died remaining amongst them. 
This is a superstition easily accounted for 
amongst men whose whole lives are passed, 
as it were, on the very edge of the grave, 
and who have quite enough, as they sup- 
pose, to remind them of their mortality, with- 
out the actual presence of its effects. An 
idea prevails amongst them, that sharks will 
follow a ship for a whole voyage which has 
a corpse on board ; and the loss of a mast, 
or the long duration of a foul wind, or any 
other inconvenience, is sure to be ascril)ed 
to the same influence. Accordingly, when a 
man dies on board ship, there is an obvious 
anxiety amongst the crew to get rid of their 
late shipmate as speedily as possible. 

It need not be mentioned, that the sur- 
geon is in constant attendance upon the 
dying man, wlio liaa ^etv^x^^ 'Vi^^-^^ \^\SLsy\^ 
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from his hamoiock to a cot, which is larger 
and more commodiotis, and is placed within 
a screen on one side of the sick bay, as the 
hospital of the ship is called. It is usual 
for the captain to pass through this place, 
and to speak to the men, every morning; 
and I imagine there is hardly a ship in the 
serrice in which wine, fresh meat, and any 
other supplies recommended by the surgeon, 
are not sent from the tables of the captain 
and officers to such of the sick men as re- 
quire a more generous diet than the ship's 
stores provided. After the carver in the 
gun-rooui has helped his messmates, he 
generally turns to the surgeon, and says, 
" Doctor, what shall I send to the sick 1 " 
But, even without this, the steward would 
certainly be taken to task were he to omit 
inquiring, as a matter of course, what was 
wanted in the sick bay. The restoration of 
the health of the invahds by such supplies 
is perhaps not more important, however, 
than the moral influer ce of the attention on 
the part of the officers. I 

aOi. ill. * ] 

L J 
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I have generally observed, also, a most 
valuable effect produced on the minds of 
the survivors, by the captain attending the 
death-bed of any of his crew. It is asto* 
nisbing, indeed, how far such welUtimed 
notice, however small, goes with the sailors. 
And it is of importance to remember, that 
this is only one of numberless means by which 
a judicious officer may always strengthen his 
hands, and improve the discipline of his ship, 
at an extremely small sacrifice of time, and 
none at all of his true dignity* For the men 
are vastly easier managed when they have 
reason to believe their superiors enter into 
and respect their feelings, than when, as 
sometimes happens, they see them act as if 
they scarcely considered themselves of the 
same species. Sailors, indeed, will submit 
cheerfully to much greater hardships, and 
work with double energy, at the word of an 
officer, however strict, provided they are 
made sensible that while he is regulated by 
a sense of justice in his severity, he like- 
wise considers an attention to their comforts 
and Aappiness a part o? \vva d\i\?j. 
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I would, accordingly, strongly recommend 
every captain to be seen (no matter for how 
short a time) by the bedside of any of his 
crew whom the surgeon may report as dying. 
Not occasionally, and in the flourishing style 
with which we read of great generals visiting 
hospitals, but uniformly and in the r^uict 
sobriety of real kindness, as well as hearty 
consideration for the feehngs of a man fall- 
ing at hia post in the service of his country. 
The eclat of such a death is inferior, no 
doubt, to that which is bestowed in battle; 
but we should recollect, that on this very 
account the sacrifice deserves more attention 
at our hands, A man who is killed in action 
has a brilliant Gazette to record his exploits, 
and the whole country may be said to attend 
his death-bed. But the merit is not less — 
or may even be much greater — of the soldier 
or sailor who dies of a fever in a distant 
land — his story untold, and hia sufferings 
unseen. In warring against climates unsuit- 
ed to his frame, he may have encountered, 
in the public service, enemies ottcn. lawi 
/brmidable thaa those who \\aiiiWe yCft.^ ^^^ 
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gun. There should be nothing left unddb 
therefore, at such a time» to shew not on 
to the djring man, bnt to his shipmates si 
his family at home, that his serrices s 
appreciated. 

I remember, on one occasion, hearing tl 
captain of a ship say to a poor fellow wl 
was almost gone, that he was glad to i 
him so cheerful at such a mom^it; ti 
begged to know if he had any thing to saj 

'^ I hope, sir/' said the expiring seamf 
with a smile, " I have done my duty to yoi 
satisfaction V 

'^ That you haye, my lad/' said his coo 
mander, " and to the satisfaction of yoi 
country, too/' 

^' That is all I wanted to know, sir/' r 
plied the man. 

These few common-place words cost tl 
captain not five minutes of his time, b 
were long recollected with gratitude by tl 
people under his orders, and contribute 
along with many other graceful acts of coi 
siderate attention, to &x his authority \ 
£rmlyas he could dcaVte. 
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If a sailor who knows he is (iying. has a 
captain who pleases him, he is very likely to 
send a message by the surgeon to beg a visit 
— not often to trouble his commander with 
any commission, but merely to say something 
at parting. No officer, of course, would evev 
refuse to grant such an interview, but it ap- 
pears to me it should always be volunteered ; 
for many men may wish it, whose habitual 
respect would disincline tbem to take such 
a liberty, even at the moment when all dis- 
tinctions are about to cease. 

Very shortly after poor Jack dies, he is 
prepared for his deep-sea grave by his mess- 
mates, who, with the assistance of the sail- 
maker, and in the presence of the master- 
at-arms, sew him up in his hammock, and 
having placed a couple of cannon-shot at his 
feet, they rest the body {which now not a 
httle resembles an Egyptian mummy,) on a 
spare grating. Some portion of the bedding 
and clothes are always made up in the pack- 
age -^apparently to prevent the form being 
too much seen. It is then carried a.ft, a.i\>i, 
being placed across the aflet \vaU\i'«?L-5 , 'Om; 
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union jack is thrown oyer all* Sometimes i 
is placed between two of the guns, unde 
the half deck ; but generally, I think, he i 
laid where I have mentioned, just abaft tbi 
mainmast. 

I should have mentioned before, that a 
soon as the surgeon's ineffectual professiona 
offices are at an end, he walks to the quar 
terKleck, and reports to the officer .of tk 
watch that one of his patients has just ex 
pired« At whatever hour of the day or. nigh 
this occurs, the captain is immediately mad< 
acquainted with' the circumstance* At th< 
same time the master-at-arms is ordered h] 
tlie officer of the watch to take possession o 
the dead man's clothes : and his messmates 
doon afterwards, proceed to dress and prc^ 
pare the body for burial. 

Next day, generally about eleven o'clock 
the beU on which the half-hours are struck 
is tolled for the funeral by one of the quar 
ter-»masters of the watch below, or by on< 
of the deceased's messmates ; and all wh< 
choose to be preseut, ^.^^^mble on the gang 
WByB,boon», and touuA xJ^i^ mw«aasX,^^ 
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the forepart of the quarter-deck is occupied 
by the officera. 

In some ships — and it ought perhaps to be 
so in all — it is made imperative on the officers 
and crew to attend this ceremony. If such 
attendance be a proper mark of respect to a 
professional brother— as it surely ia — it ought 
to be enforced, and not left to caprice. There 
may, indeed, be times of great fatigue, when 
it would harass men and officers, needlessly, 
to oblige them to come on deck for every 
funeral, and upon such occasions the watch 
on deck may be sufficient. Or, when some 
dire disease gets into a ship, and ia cutting 
down her crew by its daily and nightly, or 
it may be hourly ravages; and when two or 
three times in a watch, the ceremony must 
be repeated, those only, whose turn it is 
to be on deck, need be assembled. In such 
fearful times, the funeral is generally made 
to follow close upon the death. 

While the people are repairing to thequar- 
ter-deck, in obedience to the summons of 
the bell, the grating on which the hod^ 1% 
placed, being lifted from the niTtm-ii^'iV Xi-^ 
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the messmates of the man who has died, is 
made to rest across the lee gangway. The 
stanchions for the man-ropes of the side are 
unshipped, and an opening made at the 
after-end of the hammock netting, soffi* 
ciently large to allow a free passage. 

The body is still covered by the flag 
already mentioned, with the feet projecting 
a little over the gunwale, while the messmates 
of the deceased range themselves on each 
side. A rope, which is kept out of sight in 
these arrangements, is then made fast to the 
grating, for a purpose which will be seen 
presently. 

When all is ready, the chaplain, if there 
be one on board, or, if not, the captain, or 
any of the officers he may direct to officiate, 
appears on the quarter-deck atid commences 
the beautiful service, which, though bat 
too familiar to most ears, I have observed, 
never fails to rivet the attention even of the 
rudest and least reflecting. Of course, the 
bell has ceased to toll, and every one stands 
in silence and uncovered a« the prayers are 
read^ Sailors, with a\\tViw\oo%^\v«e»^^'iJidxH^ 
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are well disposed to be sincerely religious} 
and when they have fair play given them, 
they will always, I believe, be fount! to stand 
on as good vantage ground, in this respect, 
as their fellow-countrymen on shore. , Be 
this as it may, there can be no more atten- 
tive, or apparently reverent auditory, than 
assembles on the deck of a ship of war, on tlie 
occasion of a shipmate's burial. 

There is no material diS'erence in the form 
of this service from that used on shore, ex- 
cepting in the place where allusion is made 
to the return of the body to its parent earth. 
Perhaps it might have been as well to have 
left this unchanged — for the ocean may 
well be taken, in this sense, as a part of 
the earth — but since an alteration of the 
words was thought necessary, it could not 
have been made in better taste. 

The land service for the burial of the dead 
contains the foliowing words: — 

" Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God, of his great mercy, to take unto himself 
the soul of our dear brother here departed, 
we therefore commit his bodv to t^e ^owi^i, 
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earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dost to dast; 
in sure and certain hope," 8cc« 

Every one, I am sure, who has attended 
the funeral of a friend — and who will this 
not include? — must recollect the solemnity 
of that stage of the ceremony, where, as 
the above words are pronounced, there, are 
cast into the grave, three successive portions 
of earth, which, falling on the coffin, aeod 
up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling no 
other that I know« 

In the burial service at sea, the part quoted 
above is varied in the following very striking 
and solemn manner : — 

*' Forasmuch,'' &c. — " we therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep, to be turned into 
corruption, looking for the resurrection of 
the body, when the sea shall give up her 
dead, and the life of the world to come,"&c« 

At the commencement of this part of the 
service, one of the seamen stoops down, and 
disengages the flag from the remains of his 
late shipmate, while the others, at the words 
*/ we commit his body to the deep," project 
the grating riglit into X\v^ ^^^» '\>Eife\sft^ 
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being loaded with shot at one end, glances' 
off the grating, plunges at once into the 

ocean, and — 

" In a moroeni, like a drop uf rain, 
He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknetled, uncoffined, and unknown." 

This part of the ceremony is rather less 
impressive than the covrespondent part on 
land j but still there is something solemn, as 
well as startling, in the sudden splash, fol- 
lowed by the sound of the grating, as it is 
towed along, under the main-chains. 

In a hne day at sea, in smooth water, and 
when all the ship's company and officers are 
assembled, the ceremony just described, al- 
though a melancholy one, as it must always 
be, is often so pleasing, all things considered, 
that it is calculated to leave even cheerful 
impressions on the mind. 

Occasions, however, as gloomy as any 
sad heart could conceive, do sometimes 
occur for a sea funeral, sufficient to strike 
the sternest natures. The most impressive 
which I recollect, of the nuTtibwa \ VsNt 
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witnessei], was in the Sag-sbip, on the coast 
of North America. 

There was a poor little middy on boaid, 
so delicate and fragile, that the sea nas 
clearly no 6t profession for him : but he or 
his friends thought othemise ; and as he had 
a spirit for which his frame was no match, 
he soon gave token of decay. This hoy was 
a great favourite with every hody — the sailors 
smiled whenever he passed, as they would 
have done to a child — the officers petted 
him, and coddled him up with all sorts of 
good things — and his messmates, in a style 
which did not altogether please him, but 
which he could not well resist, as it was 
meant most kindly, oicknamed him Dolly- 
Poor fellow ! — he was long remembered 
afterwards. I forget what ' his particular 
oomplaint was, but he gradually sunk; and 
at last went out just as a. taper might hare 
done, exposed to such gusts of wind as blew 
in that tempestuous region. He died in the 
morning ; but it was not until the evening 
that be was prepared for a seaman's grave. 
. /remember, in the cout&eot'iWiwi 
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\o the side of the boy's hflinmock, and on 
laying my hand upon his breast, was asto- 
uished to find it still warm — so much so, 
that I almost imagined I could feel the heart 
beat. This, of course, was a vain fancy; but 
I was much attached to my httle companion, 
being then not much taller myself — and 
I was soothed and grati&ed, in a childish 
way, by discovering that my friend, though 
many hours dead, had not yet acquired the 
usual revolting chilness. 

In after years I have sometimes thought 
of this incident, when reflecting on the 
pleasing doctrine of the Spaniards — that as 
soon as children die, they are translated into 
angels, without any of those ' cold obstruc- 
tions' which, they pretend, intercept and re- 
tard the souls of other mortals. The peculiar 
circumstances connected with the funeral 
which I am about to describe, and the fanci- 
ful superstitions of the sailors upon the oc- 
casion, have combined to iix the whole scene 
in my memory. 

Something occurred during the da^ to 
prevent the funeral taking p\a.ce a.t x.\v% >i'a.'i5^ 
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hour, and the ceremony was deferred till 
long after sunset. The evening was extremely 
dark, and it was blowing a treble -reefed top* 
sail breeze. We had just sent down lie 
top-gallant yards, and made all snug for ft 
boisterous winter's night. As it became ne- 
cessary to have lights to see what waS 
done, several signal lanterns were placed on 
the break of the quarter-deck, and other* 
along the hammock railings on the lee gang* 
way. The whole ship's company and officers 
were assembled, some on the booms, othen 
in the boats; while the main rigging wai 
crowded half way up to the cat-harpingsi 
Overhead, the mainsail, illuminated as high 
as the yard by the lamps, was bulging foK 
wards under the gale, which was risiif 
every minute, and straining so violently at 
the main-sheet, that there was some doubt 
whether it might not be necessary to inter- 
rupt the funeral in order to take sail off the 
ship. The lower deck ports lay completely 
under water, and several times the mazzl<i 
of the main-deck guns were plunged into thfl 
■ 4ea j so that the end of the grating on which 
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the remains of poor Dolly were laid, once or 
twice nearly touched the tops of the waves, 
as they foamed and hissed past. The rain 
fell fast on the bare heads of the crew, drop- 
ping also on the officers, during all the cere- 
mony, from the foot of the mainsail, and wet- 
ting the leaves of the prayer-book. The wind 
sighed over us amongst the wet shrouds, 
with a note so mournfulj that there could not 
have been a more appropriate dirge. 

The ship — pitching violently — strained 
and creaked from end to end : so that, what 
with the noise of the sea, the rattling of the 
ropes, and the whistling of tho wind, hardly 
one word of the service could be distinguish- 
ed. The men, however, understood, by a 
motion of the captain's hand, when the time 
came — and the body of our dear little brother 
was committed to the deep. 

So violent a squall was sweeping past the 
ship at this moment, that no sound was 
heard of the usual splash, which made the 
sailors allege that theiryoung favourite never 
touched the water at all, but was at once car- 
ried off in the gale to kia fi.i:\a.\ tfts.^lvB^-'^'aj: 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



MADEIRA. 



Our voyage to Madeira was fayourable to 
the last; and we had the satisfactioii el 
thinking, that, as far as depended upon the 
nautical part of this almost hopeless ex- 
perimenti our interesting passenger had the 
fairest chance of recovery. We had favoiu- 
able winds, a smooth sea, and a delicious 
balmy climate the whole way; to which 
must be added the comforts of a first-rate 
frigate, admirably fitted up. But it was all 
of no avail. 

Madeira lies in latitude 32}, nearly ten 
degrees north of the tropic of Cancer, and 
three or four beyond the northern limit of 
the trade winds. These mysterious currents 
in the air — so useful to the modems — were 
sorely perplexing to live eaxly voyagers, and 
enough to have broken \ScL^\k^»x\.^V%.\«i 
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adventurous or sagacious man than Colum- 
bus. When I have an opportunity of de- 
scribing them, I hope to be able to shew how 
beautifully they fall into the order of phy- 
sical laws, and how much more, therefore, a 
navigator, disciplined by science, who really 
knowB what he is about, may take advantage 
of them, than one who merely acts by rule 
and compass. To ignorant eyes, whether 
practised or not — these great aerial currents 
offer nothing for observation but the means 
of advancing in the voyage ; and as they are 
generally quite unconscious of the principles, 
or laws by which the phenomena are regu- 
lated, such navigators act completely in the 
dark ; and being naturally enough misled by 
the influence of names, often commit the 
grossest blunders. 

In the mean time 1 must return to Ma- 
deira, which we reached on the tenth day 
from England ; and on the fourteenth morn- 
ing from leaving London, our amiable suf- 
ferer was safely landed in almost a new 
world. The climate was so ge\kieA, tl'o.^ %^ 
cf/ssiinilar to that she had been snatcVe^KtCKttt 

*6. 111. 
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that had its healing aid been sought early 
■enough, it might, very possibly, have proved 
propitious. Much precious time, indeed, is 
I generally lost; and owing to this sad mtH 
' take, by far the greater number of patienw^ 
come to Madeira only to die — without the ' 
comforts they have abandoned, too late, at 
home — far from their natural friends and 
connexions, and completely deprived of thoi 
conveniences and comforts to which th^ 
have been accustomed. 
, From what I saw of Madeira during maiq 
[ .visits at diiferent seasons of the year, I haij 
long been of opinion, that this delightfl 
island formed one of the best, if not the vet 
best place in which a consumptive patiei 
might hope to find a cure — or rather, 
which a person hav^iiig a consumptive tencU 
ency might resort in hopes of preventia 
the fatal access of a disease which, at c 
tain stages, is but too well known to be fa 
yond the reach either of climate or medial 
skill. I was not awaie, however, till lateljd 
how complete^ *-^^* ^^^^ '^^ ^^ *\njeri( 
drantages of Madeiia >Naa "WCT 
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tlie opinion of tlie best-qualified professional 
men, especially by Dr. James Clark, whose 
very interesting work, on the Influence ot 
Climate in the Prevention and Cure of 
Chronic Diseases, may be consulted with 
great advantage on this subject. 

Our poor passenger's case was precisely 
one of those which, had this work been 
published twenty years sooner, would never 
have been referred to Madeira for a cure. 
Of comforts, indeed, she had no want; for 
she was received into the house of one of 
those splendid persons, the great English 
Madeira merchants, who, with a sort of 
oriental hospitality and luxury, in character 
with their happy climate, used to fling their 
doors wide open to receive strangers coming 
to the island In those days, there was 
great difficulty in procuring good lodgings; 
but I am told that accommodations fur fami- 
lies, or for single persons, may now be hired 
by those who have not the advantage of such 
introductions, or who are unwilling to en- 
cumber these most hospitable of meu ■«\\.V. 
the anxious companionship of inva\\4a. 
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M ost^ if not ail the mercbants have two 
houses — one, of course, in the city, where 
their business is transacted — another lying 
beyond the noise and bustle of the Port 
Many of these gentlemen reside occasionall] 
at their country seats, on the side of th( 
mountain which takes its rise from the beacl 
at the town of Funchal, and rises with s 
steep face to the height of many thousandf 
of feet above the sea. The upper parts o: 
all are so lofty, that there is no vegetatioi 
finds root upon them; and although there 
be no coating of perpetual snow« I belieT( 
ice may be found , at all seasons, in the cre- 
vices which surround the well-known Cal- 
deira, cauldron, or crater, near the summit 
Be this as it may, I am sure that by goin^ 
up the hill, or coming down it, a range o 
many degrees of the thermometer may Ix 
commanded. So that, if the taste of an in 
firm person, or the peculiarities of his com 
plaint, require a heat of 60° or 70°, he ma] 
live as long as he pleases in a climate tha' 
is best suited to his recovery* 

The medical geniXftmccv t^^v^^xiX. ^w '^ 
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spot, reprobate in strong terms the inutility, 
not to say cruelty, of sending out patients in 
the advanced stages of consumption. " Ge- 
nerally speaking," observes Dr. Rentoti of 
Madeira, as quoted by Dr. Clark, " tlie poor 
patient himself has nothing to do with the 
arrangements; and it is principally in obe- 
dience to medical advice that he undertakes 
a voyage productive of nothing but mischief 
and disappointment. So uniform is the result 
of this practice, that the annual importation 
of invalids from England is thought a fit 
subject for ridicule, amongst the boatmen, 
on landing these unfortunates on their island. 
' La vai mais hum loglez a Laranjeira' — 
' there goes another Englishman to the 
Orange-tree,' — such being the name of the 
burying ground of the Protestants,"* 

Dr. Clark gives a table, from which it 
Appears, that of 47 cases of confirmed con- 
sumption, no fewer than 32 died within 
six months after their arrival at Madeira; 
while out of 36 cases of incipient consump- 

■^S^aark on Climaie, 2d Edilion, IBSQ, ■ti'a.%t\'51.. 
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tion, or of those wherein there was merely 
reason to dread this disease^ 26 were cured^ 
or, at all events, they left the island much 
improved. 

The same authority. Dr. Renton^ long a 
resident at the island in question^ further 
remarks, that '^ when consumption has pro^ 
ceeded to any considerable extent, he should 
consider it the duty of a medical attendant 
not only not to advise the adoption of such 
a measure, but most earnestly to dissuade 
from it those who, from hearsay evidence 
of the recovery of persons in circumstances 
similar to their own, may feel disposed to fly 
to it as a last resource.'' 

That great and lasting benefit/' he adds, 
is to be derived even from a temporary 
residence in the climate of Madeira — which 
is probably inferior to no other in cases where 
pulmonary disease is merely threatened, or 
where strong family predisposition to it ex- 
ists — many living examples sufficiently prove. 
But even under such comparatively favour- 
able circumstances, it ou^ht to be strongly 
impressed on the mmd ot fti^ Vkn^^v^^ "Cw^ 
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half measures are worse than useless, and 
that no advantage is to be derived from 
climate, liowcver fine, unless it be seconded 
by the utmost caution and prudence on his 
part."* 

The whole of the work alluded to is in- 
teresting, and, I should think, valuable to 
almost every reader ; for the number of 
persons in England is probably small who 
are so fortunate as to have no friends or re- 
latives whose health, spirits, and even for- 
tune, do not in some degree depend on 
climate. The chapter, however, which en- 
gaged my attention most, was that which 
relates to Madeira — probably because the 
opinions contained in it were almost iden- 
tical with my own, formed on the spot. 

Dr. Clark's very decided conclusions, after 
discussing the various professional reports 
sent to him from the island, are worthy of 
so much attention, that I should venture to 
quote a page or two from his valuable work, 
were it not in the hands of every one who 

^^p ' Dr. C'liirk, page 194. 
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cares aboat anch aabjecU. I am fully Batia- 
fied, however, from personal ob8ervation»tlut 
his doctrines are sound, and his advice well 
calculated to have the double effect of saving 
much fruitless misery to patients in hopeless 
cases, and affording the very fairest chance, 
which the nature of things allows, to those 
who are still within the reach of cure. But 
I must refer to the book itself for more par- 
ticular information on these subjects. 

Some people prefer both living and dying 
in a temperate, or even in a cold atmosphere; 
but even these may be accommodated at 
IVladeira. Indeed, I am acquainted with no 
place in which such a variety of climates 
may be commanded with certainty as in this 
beautiful island — beautiful in every sense; 
for the scenery is so varied, that almost all 
tastes may be suited. The soil is volcanic, 
though there has been no eruption within 
the memory of man ; and aU those fruits 
and flowers which thrive upon the rich soil 
of decomposed lavas are here produced in 
great abundance. The very name * Madera,' 
signifying wooded, ¥?a» ^n«ci \.o vX \s^ ^^ 
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first discoverers, from the uncommoQ lumi- 
riaoce of its foliage. 

To persons familiar with the scenery of 
Switzerland or Italy, that of Madeira will 
not, of course, wear the very novel dress that 
it must do to the upturned eyes of a genuine 
Cockney, whose conceptions of the sublime 
and btautiful in mountain scenery, have been 
moulded on the lofty ridges of Highgate and 
Hampstead, or the celebrated cone of Prim- 
rose Hill. But I have seldom seen any new 
comer, whatever his experience might have 
been, who was not more struck with Madeira 
than with almost any other spot in the world. 
It does not very much- matter on which side 
the island is approached. I have tried it in 
a great many ways, and found them al! de- 
lightful, and all striking. Take it where 
you will, the aspect is always such as to 
make you long eagerly to get on shore, that 
you may climb the side of the mountain, or 
bask in the sunshine on some of the knolls 
peeping out from amongst the rich coating 
of trees, unknown to your sight till now — 
i luxuriate la the belts o£ sXiai.eV'Mi.^ft'^ 
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along the bottom of the innumerable deep 
ravines which intersect the surface of the 
island on every side. 

On steering towards Madeira, when at 
the distance of thirty or forty miles, or even 
considerably more, persons in the habit of 
looking out for the land will often see it long 
before others possessed of equally good eyes, 
but not accustomed to such observations. 
The truth is, that inexperienced people ar^ 
not aware what they ought to look for ; and 
when at length they perceive the land, gene- 
rally exclaim — " Oh ! I thought it would afH 
pear much higher !'' For it takes a consider^ 
able time to understand the effects produced 
on objects by distance. The curvature of the 
earth, in the first place, is found to conceal 
much more of an island, or tower, . or any 
high object, than most persons are at all 
prepared for. On shore, there are so many 
other things to fill the interval, and to 
break up the surface, that a correct estimate 
of the curvature of the earth is almost out of 
the question, except in great alluvial dis- 
(nets, sudh as Bengal ox \jOvi\«v^\«>.»N*>ft«Wi^ 
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by proper maDagement, it may be rendered 
quite conspicuous. At sea, we have per- 
petual opportunities of trying these experi- 
ments ; and I confess, for one — though by 
this time pretty well convinced of the glo- 
bular shape of the earth — that I never tire 
of repeating them, 

I remember once, when standing in for 
the British Channel, the look-out man on 
the fore yard-arm said he saw a lii^ht on 
the weather-bow. The evening was dark, 
though clear, with the wind about north, 
and the sea as smooth as a mill-pond. The 
light reported was that on the Scilly Islands, 
then distant from us between fifteen and 
twenty miles, I was officer of the watch ; 
and being anxious to ascertain that it was 
not, as so often happens, a star rising in 
the east, but truly St, Agnes' light, I went 
up the main rigging, and sure enough, saw 
the splendid beacon in question performing 
its periodical revolutions in fine style. 

As there was not the slightest swell, I de- 
termined to try within what degree of nicety 

t curvature of the earth cou\4 \i« TOa&ft 
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sensible to actual observation, and therefore 
came slowly down the rigging, ratlin by 
ratlin, till the light was lost. I then mount- 
ed again till it came in sight once more, and 
so on till it was brought within one step. 
That is to say, when standing on the upper 
of two ratlins the light could be seen dis- 
tinctly, while from the lower one it was not 
discernible. In order to reduce this to the 
smallest observable limits, I then stood on 
the upper ratlin, and bent my body, gradu- 
ally, till the light appeared ta go out. By 
this means it was ascertained that a range 
of less than six inches was sufficient either 
to obliterate a small and well-defined object, 
or to bring it into view. 

With respect to such an island as Madeira 
or Teneriffe, the experiment is of necessity a 
much looser affair ; because, when the moun- 
tain's top comes close to the horizon, the 
land generally melts into the sky, by reason 
of the haze which hangs in the lower strata 
of the atmosphere : the distance, and the 
amount of interposed air, bein^ increased in 
proportion to the \ie\^t o^ \Jafc\MA* ^-^ 
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that, long before the mere curcatDre of the 
earth would conceal an island so high as 
Madeira, it would vanish from other causes. 
This observation varies with the state of the 
weather, and with those obscure phenomena 
in meteorology which enable the air to hold 
moisture in such perfect solution, that at 
one time it may be totally invisible, while 
at another it shall be curdled into clouda, 
or thrown down in rain. I have occasion- 
ally seen the high ridge of Madeira just 
peering above the horizon, as sharp and cut- 
ting as that of a mountain not three leagues 
off. But this is rare; and, generally speak- 
ing, it is not seen till about a third of its 
perpendicular height is above the horizon. 
In such cases, it sometimes appears to re- 
quire a long time to run up to it, even when 
the wind is fair. The spectator's impa- 
tience, especially if it he his first visit, far 
outstrips the lazy pace of the ship. It seems 
to him as if the island flitted away nearly 
as fast as the vessel sailed towards it. This 
delusion is sometimes so strong, that the anl^ 
method of convincing onese\£ ot \.\\e coi\A.T«rj , 
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is to go below for half an hour, and then 
come up to take a look at the land. The 
change in the apparent height and distance 
is then as wonderful as the slowness had 
seemed before. 

On nearing the land, so. as to get sight of 
the houses and fields, the church spires and 
the vessels' masts, we are furnished with 
something like a scale wherewith to esti- 
mate heights, distances, and even magni- 
tudes. The mountains we had previously 
complained of for being so low, have risen 
into importance in our imagination. Aflter 
this stage of the voyage has been reached, a 
totally novel set of objects meets our view, 
and every mile augments the interest. Fo- 
reign-looking houses — strange trees and rocks 
stand round the landscape ; grotesque boats 
oome alongside, filled with copper-coloured 
people in fantastic dresises, speaking an un- 
known language. On reaching the anchor- 
age such a multitude of new and striking 
objects rush upon the observation, that the 
fancy is often crowded to excess^ partly with 
jrbat it actually behoVAs, ip«c^^ ^V>bl ^^^sg^^ 
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recollections of drawings of foreign scenes, 
and partly with comparisons between what 
has been left elsewhere and what is actually 
present. We feel, upon the whole, much de- 
lighted — like a child at its first pantomime; 
but — I scarcely know why — there is often a 
dash of pain along with all this gratification, 
arising, perhaps, from the bewildered state 
of our senses, and the difficulty of arranging 
our new information. 

Things appear less involved next day ; and 
I remember to this hour the confused con- 
sciousness of satisfaction with which 1 awoke 
after the first night's sleep at Madeira, and 
struggled to disentangle the wild scenery of 
my dreams from that of my waking obser- 
vation the day before, which, indeed, was 
scarcely less wild, i ran to the window, 
which looked into a verandah, and, wrapping 
a cloak over my shoulders, leaped into the 
open air. Every thing was now still, and 
a heavy dew had settled, almost like rain 
drops, upon all the vine leaves. The land 
breeze of the night had long bVowu \\&fey; 
oatj and the sea in the roada vjaa so v^^' 
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fectly smooth that every vessel looked double. 
The rolling of the surf, though close at hand, 
could scarcely be heard, but it was the only 
sound that broke the entire stillness of the 
scene. 

The highest peaks of the mountain could 
be seen just catching the first rays of the 
sun ; and their shadows being now stretched 
out in the opposite direction from that in 
which they had been cast overnight, tin 
aspect of the island was entirely changed 
The desire we felt to leave the lower dis- 
tricts, to travel in the region of the clouds, 
was so greatly increased by this enchanting 
sunrise, that we yielded with reluctance tc 
the suggestions of our host, to wait till afta 
breakfast. He promised to furnish one d 
my brother officers and myself with horsec 
and guides, and added, that if we liked it, 
we might dine with him in his country house, 
far up on the side of the mountain, where we 
might have a trial of their cooler climates. 

I am sure that if Aladdin had been present 

to offer us the accommodation of his lamp, 

we could have deixi?LTvAed xioVJdaxv^ \xv<^x^ \< 
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Ughtful at the hands of the Genii. To com- 
plete our happiness, we possessed in our host 
one of the kindest, most gentlemanlike, and 
obliging persona I ever met with in any 
part of the world. Indeed, it ia not easy 
to describe how much it adds to the enjoy- 
ment of such scenes, to discover, in regions 
far removed from home, those intellectual 
charms which, indigenous to no region in 
particular, flourish under every sun. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning, 
that on many a subsequent occasion, both in 
the East and in the West, but especially in 
the East, I have been surprised to find my- 
self in situations where the actual enjoyment 
came as fully np to the promise of the most 
enthusiastic previously conceived wish, as it 
certainly did on this occasion at Madeira. 
So far from these repeated instances of en- 
joyment fatiguing, or even satisfying curio- 
sity, they generally give fresh ardour to the 
pursuit of novelty ; and, by quickening the 
faculties of observation at every successive 
step, tend to enlarge the means of tM'i,\.\'« 
grati£cation and improvement. 
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To some persons such declarations may 
seem extravagant ; but those who have tried 
the greatest number of experiments, will, I 
think, generally be the readiest to allow, that 
even the simplest beauties of nature, when 
duly selected and combined, are more than 
a match for the brightest creations of mere 
fancy. At all events, one of the most vigorous- 
minded writers of any age made no scruple 
of confessing how far his imagination feli 
short in the conception of natural scenery : 

" Yet there are things, whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fentastic sky. 
And the strange constellations which the muse 

0*er her wild universe is skilful to difiuse/'* 

* Childe Harold, Canto IV. Stanza vi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



^ 



MADEIRA. TEIP TO THE MOUNTAIN. 

We set out from Funchal after breakfast, 
on a pair of stout little pontes, and galloped 
away under the feeling that we had before 
us quite as much enjoyment as we chose to 
grasp, and far more than we could ever 
hope to tell about. The first point at which 
we aimed was a romantic -looking white 
church, called " Nossa Senhora do Monte," 
peeping out from amongst the chestnuts and 
vines, and all sorts of rich green foliage, 
with which the side of the mountain is 
clad, even to a distance considerably be- 
yond that elevated spot. In running into 
the bay, the day before, every eye was 
directed to this striking object, which was ■ 
dubbed by all hands ' the conyeti^,'- 
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convent it certainly was none — and many 
vows were made that its fair inmates should 
be visited. In this one respect^ I must fairly 
own that performance and promise are sadly 
out of keeping ; and I warn my roving suc- 
cessors in Catholic countries, before they 
visit convents in search of youth and beauty 
under the veil, to get rid of the fancies 
suggested by Mrs. Radcliffe and others. 

Our guide, for some time, could not un- 
derstand what we were at when we desired 

■ 

him to take us to the convent, and pointed 
up the hill. We had been in Portugal, it is 
true; but the prejudices we had picked up 
in Spain against the language of the neigh- 
bouring country, or perhaps our imperfect 
opportunities of learning it, had kept us 
in ignorance of Portuguese. Our present 
communications were carried on in Casti- 
lian, interlarded, when we became impatient, 
with a touch of English — for John Boll, 
when he is in a rage, fancies no outlandish 
man — as he calls all the rest of the world — 
can fail to undetstsiud \v\s «.Uou^ terms. The 
luda who accompaiiVed \x^ QiO>3\^ ^'^cJwst \«^- 
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thing but the dialect of the island, which 
probably bears the same relation to that 
spoken at Lisbon which the English of Ber- 
muda does to that of Bristol. Nevertheless, 
we contrived to make ourselves understood 
— for, all over the world, your guides are 
fellows so much accustomed to a variety of 
masters, that they soon learn how intimate 
the connexion is between a stranger's libe- 
rality and his satisfaction with himself. Ac- 
cordingly, when the glitter of a dollar meets 
their eye, they seldom make difficulties, but 
fall into their master's humour in a moment. 
At all eveiita, our companions, finding us 
determined to call the church a convent, a 
convent they consented to vote it, and away 
we trudged up the hill, 

I am afraid to say what the angle of incli- 
nation of the road may be which leads di- 
rectly up the mountain from the town of 
Funchal. but it is by far the steepest I have 
ever seen travelled over in any country ; and 
to a horse unaccustomed to it, or shod in the 
usual way, would afford no footing whatever. 
Ai Brst starting we could scatceXY \ie\\4i\%\N. 
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possible that our horses were intended to 
climb such a precipice as it appeared; but 
the guides gave them a sound bang with a 
long pole on the haunches, accompanied by 
an oath set to the music of a Portuguese yeli. 
The fellows then caught hold of the horses' 
tails to assist themselves in the ascent, and 
away we scampered, like so many heathen 
deities^ each mounted on his fiery PegasuSi 
and bound on a voyage to the upper skies !^ 
This sort of scramble between earth and 
heaven became a good enough joke as soon 
as we ascertained that it was safe ; but really 
it was not a little alarming, at first, to be 
travelling up a surface so steep, that, undAf 
ordinary circumstances, the danger of a 
capsize would have been most imminent. 
It really appeared, that if the horses had 
slipped and fallen, both they and their riders 
must have rolled down, heels over head, for 
a mile or two, with a velocity accelerated 
at every bump, till they reached th^ town. 
The idea, also, sometimes crossed our minds, 
that by jerking the bridies too smartlyi, the 
horses, making ^Ire^^^ ^xi^ ^ %\^^ !i^^ 
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with the horizon, might assume the perpen- 
dicular, and urged by the momentum of 
their elevation, fairly topple backwards, in 
which case there was nothing to bring us up, 
till we reached our native element amongst 
the shipping. No such mischance occurred, 
however, though the centre of gravity of the 
ponies was shifted back more than we some- 
times thought safe, by the tugging of the 
guides, who made no apology for holding 
our nags by the tail. We ventured, once or 
twice, when apprehensive of tumbling over, to 
enter into some remonstrance ; but John Por- 
tuguese made no other reply than by a thun- 
dering thump with his polo, which whistled 
by our heads, and, falling on the wretched 
beasts' rumps, threatened to crush them to 
the ground. The stout little ponies, how- 
ever, never slipped or stumbled once all the 
way up ; and we took advantage of the first 
stop to investigate the cause of so curious 
a phenomenon in horsemanship. 

The guides, who probably conceived the 
roads in every other part of the world to 
equally steep, were Bui^iwed. ■ax. Q-^^ 
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tttoiiiig up tbe horses' feet to see by^vlnt 
possible coDJnration they could avoid slip- 
ping down the hill. The mystery explained 
itself at t glance. The horses' shoes were 
made somewhat after the fashton of those 
Worn by our great grandmothers, with heels 
at least an inch high. These spikes were 
let into the hind part of the shoe, like long 
frost nails, only stronger, and, in fact, in- 
tegral parts of the shoe ; but as this claw 
or cramp-iron alone would be insufficient to 
prevent riders (especially nautical riders) from 
sliding downwards, it is necessary to adapt 
the hill to the horses' feet, as well as the 
feet to the hill. In this view the roads of 
Madeira are paved in the most regular man* 
ner with smooth stones, each about half the 
size of a man's fist. These are not exactly 
round, but slightly pointed, and made to 
stand up in such a way as to leave a hollow 
space between each. Hence it is impossible 
for the horse to put his foot any where that 
the spikes in his heels will not find a sectire 
lodgment. Even if these rest at first on 
tbe top of tbe stoii«> i\i^^ ^«wi.^ ^^ 'wA. 
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fix themselves in a moment in such a way 
that to slip is impossible. Of this we were 
BOOQ convinced, and the ascent became as 
easy and natural to ua as if we had never 
tried any other method. But the amount of 
faith in these securities required to be much 
greater on coming down again. The road 
then looked so much steeper and more dan- 
gerous, that our nerves, upon one occaaion, 
not being quite equal to the trial, we fairly 
dismounted. It really looked like riding 
down the stair of a cellar more than along 
His Most Faithful Majesty's highway. But, 
here again a fresh evil beset us. The small, 
sharp-pointed stones of the road struck so 
keenly into our feet, that after a quarter of 
a mile's rumble, we were fain to remount, 
under the ill-repressed grins of the two Por- 
tuguese boys, who doubtless wrote us down 
in their long list of English mules, whose 
obstinacy it had been their trade for so long 
a time to humour. 

Each guide was armed with a long stick, 
with which he belaboured his pony in the 
wast raerciieBa way, and, at 6\e,v^ Viqto, 
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added insult to injury, by showering all the 
epithets of abuse he could think of, in tones 
of anger, reproach, and entreaty, and all the 
while hanging upon the tail as if his object 
was to retard, not to advance the march. 

These men dress like the rest of the pea- 
santry, in a coarse, white, cotton frock, with 
wide sleeves, and loose linen breeches, or 
drawers, open at the knee. Although these 
inexpressibles are furnished with buttons 
and holes, they are never fixed ; — a fashion 
prevalent both in Spain and Portugal. 
Round the body is buttoned a blue cloth 
waistcoat, over which, but only in rainy 
weather, may be drawn a jacket, not un- 
like that worn by sailors. In general, how- 
ever, this part of their apparel is flung in 
a careless manner over the left shoulder; 
and not a little dandyism enters into its 
adjustments. Our guides, at least, wefe 
perpetually shifting it about and redisposing 
its folds, exactly as one sees the Spaniards 
fidgetting with the festoons of their graceful 
capotes. Most of the labouring people of 
Madeira, are rematkaXA^ ^^So^^^Swi Vcl ^^icisla 
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forms, but their brawny legs are generally 
concealed in yellow boots ; their feet, I need 
scarcely say, being guiltless of stnckings. 
On the head is placed a neat, blue, cloth 
bonnet, lined with red, somewhat in the 
shape of a mitre. On each side of this 
covering there stands out, queerly enough, 
a little red knot, like an ear, formed by a 
portion of the hniiig turned upwards; from 
under this cap a profusion of glossy black 
hair falls over the shoulders, in a picturesque 
style enough. 

The female peasants are mostly dressed 
in dark blue gowns and petticoats, of a 
coarse stuff, with a coloured, showy hand- 
kerchief thrown over their shoulders. Many 
of them wear a white square veil cast loosely 
on the head, so that one of its corners may 
hang down behind nearly to the middle of 
the back. The lower orders of Madeira ap- 
pear to enjoy a prodigious advantage over 
the higher classes in personal appearance — 
a distinction they owe, no doubt, to those 
temperate and laborious habits of life, which 
probably tbey consider as anylU\Q^\3\jX^wA 
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gifts of fortune. To our superficial glance, 
at least, the peasantry of that happy island 
seemed amongst the most cheerful people 
we had yet met with. In the course of our 
evening rambles, we were often reminded, 
by the sound of a guitar in the cottages, 
of Peter Pindar's lines, describing Madeira, 
in which, amongst other graphic and charac- 
teristic details of the manners of these simple 
islanders^ he tells us how generally they 

'' Touch, when the labours of the day are done, 
The wire of music to the setting sun/^ 

But I am forgetting our excursion. — By 
dint of whip and spur, and, above all, the 
poles of the guides, we were not long in 
getting up the hill. These lads had learned 
by experience, as they declared, that the 
horses go up much easier, upon the whole, 
by forcing themselves forward at a quick 
pace, than when their rate of climbing is 
reduced to a walk. So they continued be- 
labouring and scolding the wretched animals 
only the more vehemently, the steeper the 
road became, and the more we begged, in 
the name of tbeu catt\^, ^ox a\vc(\fc xaKt^i.^. 
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At our first starting from the town, we 
found oureelves amongst the vioeyards, 
spread out conspicuously on the face of 
the mountain, and fronting the meridian 
sun. Funchal is placed in the centre of an 
immense amphitheatre, open to the south, 
and backed on the north by ridges of vol- 
canic origin, piled one above another, to the 
height of several thousand feet. The vine- 
yards, in most instances, are enclosed and 
crossed by walls, on the top of which rest 
the ends of long poles, placed horizontally 
at the height of five or six feet from the 
ground, and supported at intervals by up- 
right posts. These are crossed by rods, in- 
serted at such distances from one another as 
to make an open roof of irregular basket or 
trellis-work, along which the vines, having 
crept up the vertical poles, spread themselves 
out in all directions, and, I think, with more 
freedom than is generally seen in other coua- 
trjea where the grape is cultivated. This 
canopy of leaves, creepers, and bunches of 
grapes, affords a most complete shadi 
i^e pierced here and there b^ a ii\i'a.'ac&; 
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of sanshine, this serves by contrast^ only to 
give more complete ^ect to the exclusion 
of the light, and glare, and heat iti all other 
parts of the vineyard. 

Before the sea breeze sets in, which is 
generally about ten in the morning, it must 
be owned that in these covered gardens 
the air is often sultry, and rather over* 
loaded with the perfume of the fruit, which 
hangs in a degree of profusion worthy of 
one of the most favoured spots in the whole 
world. But when that greatest of all luxu- 
ries, the delicious sea breeze, sweeps away 
from the land the noxious vapours of the 
night, and substitutes the cool, pure atmo- 
sphere of the ocean, I can conceive, for my 
part, no paradise more perfect than such a 
scene ; nor, indeed, on such occasions, does 
one desire any thing more. The thought of 
its transient nature, it is true, affects some 
self-tormenting minds, and mars a pmtion 
of their enjoyment. But a more extensive 
experience is sure to satisfy any one who 
views these things in their proper light, 
that in this very xmc^tVaAtvVj %& \» SSia, 
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duration, and doubt as to the chances of the 
recmrence of such high feasts, consists, es- 
sentially, no inconsiderable portion of their 
exquisite rebsh. 

For our parts, we had learned to make 
the most of every thing. For we had already 
seen some snatches of the world, and knew 
how to profit by the hour aa it rattled past, 
and also how to leave the future to take 
care of itself, when it should come up with 
uB. Off we spanked, therefore, straight up 
the hill, keeping the convent right ahead, 
with the vines at some parts of the road, 
where it was narrowest, very nearly meeting 
over us, their branches being often so much 
loaded, that the wonder was, how they were 
not broken down. It was mortifying to be 
told that we werejust one fortnight too soon; 
for not one ripe grape could we find, among 
the fifty-four different kinds which we were 
gravely assured by the guides grew on the 
island. 

As we ascended the mountain, we gra- 
dually left the vineyards far behind us, and 
got into a region of more vigoi[oviB,a'Q.i^'a\si\ft 
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lofty description of foliage* I cannot say at 
what height the vines cease, and the Spanish 
chestnut and other forest-trees commence; 
but the transition is most agreeable and pic- 
turesque. The air likewise is cooler, and 
the views much more extensive. ' On enter- 
ing the wood, we completely lost sight of 
the church, or convent, as we still called 
it, and indeed of the whole upper part of the 
island ; but we were more than repaid by the 
occasional peeps through the openings of 
the town and harbour beneath us, and of 
the distant horizon, which appeared to be 
lifted up many degrees above the usual 
height, as if the sea, instead of being flat^ 
had assumed the form of a huge bowl, in 
the centre of which lay the island. This 
curious deception augments in proportion 
as the eye is raised ; and to persons who 
witness it for the first time, is extremely 
puzzling. 

After proceeding for a considerable dis- 
tance through the woods, we came to a showy 
iron railing and gateway, apparently the en- 
trance to somewealtYvjxxi^k.'^^^^^^^^'KiSMj^^^ 
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and as we were ripe for any sort of adven- 
ture, we dismounted and knocked at the 
gate, not in the least lo the surprise of the 
guides, who were accustomed to all sorts of 
mad pranks in their English employers. 

The porter, or major domo, or whoerer he 
was — at all events, a very dignified personage 
— soon made his appearance, and begged to 
know our pleasure. We explained, as well 
as we might, that our only desire was to 
look over grounds which appeared so beau- 
tifully laid out. Having ascertained this point, 
he moved off with a very stately air, and 
soon returned with Donna Isabella's compli- 
ments, and her permission for us to walk 
round her garden. The major domo, how- 
ever, before he trusted us alone, led us up 
to a rose-bush ; and shewing ua the flowers, 
pointed to his eyes, with two of his hngera 
expanded like the branches of a double quiz- 
zing-glass, said in English, " Senhor, you 
look." After a pause, during which he sup- 
posed we might be digesting his first injunc- 
tion, he added, " Senhor, you smell;" and 
as bn was fas from sure about \.\\e \asX ex.- 

VOL. 
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pressioni ba^suited the action to the word, 
by thrusting his deeply* bronzed nose^igbt 
into the bash. All this was intelligible 
enoughy and we were getting impatient tn 
be off; but the imperturbable major domQ 
held us back> and with a most austere Tisiga 
intended to be particularly impressive^ eV" 
claimed, ^' Senhor, you no rompe !"~-*meac- 
ing, we supposed, ** Pwf, gentlemen^ d<>aH 
break any." 

Every thing was new to us, thcfriiite 
and flowers, the form of the walks, the {yrchb 
tecture of the house, the language and diesfl 
of the people ; and even a pretty little water- 
fall, tumbling over the black rocks into a 
basin, carved in the lava to receive it^ ap.** 
peared strange to our eyes, and had its 
peculiar interest accordiftgly. The branches 
of some of the finest trees were cut away^ 
to admit light to the parterres ; while a ^ibbst 
unhappy sun-dial was so ingeniously placed 
as to enjoy the shade during the whole day. 
On stepping up to look at it,, the wocd 
' London,' engraved upon it> broke: up foe 
an instant the j^Ti\i\aiu-^\^v. V\ssl^ .^V^ 
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which was breatbed over tbe whole of this 
fantastical but very pleasing spot. 

What we lamented most was the absence 
of any opening by which we could obtain a 
glimpse of the bay, or of the town, or of the 
glorious display of vineyards which matted 
the whole face of the mountain below us. 
Tbe sole object seemed to be, the exclusion 
of the glare aud heat at all hazards ; at least 
it seemed a point of no importance with the 
proprietor to extend the view beyond the 
limits of the flower-garden and waterfall. 
From one part of the grounds, indeed, we 
saw, through an opening in the forest, to our 
great surprise, the church of our Lady of 
the Mountain towering above us. We had 
fancied ourselves still far from it, and were 
glad to hail it at the distance of only a few 
hundred yards. 

The church is built of a dark-coloured 
blue lava, while washed over, — it contains a 
number of badly-painted pictures, but is, of 
course, well stocked with hiige wax candles. 
In short, ' Nossa Senhora do Monte ' ia not 
so attractive when examined c.\ose\'^ , ^s ^« 
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is when viewed from a distance. Our atten- 
tioHy however, was more taken up with the 
view from the church of ail the lower coon- 
try — not only about the town and the bay, 
but far to the left — towards the promontorj 
called the Brazen Head, and in the opposite 
direction towards a set of very high clifis, 
which stand boldly into the sea. 

Whatever errors may have belonged to the 
Romish church, it can never be denied, that 
its ministers had a strong pero^tion of the 
sublime and the beautiful in scenery, and 
that tlie sites of their churches^ convents, 
priories, and other places of residence, are 
generally such as the most chastised taste, 
even of our own more refined days, would 
not scruple to select. It is admitted, I be- 
lieve, on all hands, that to the Roman Catholic 
priests of the Middle Ages we are indebted 
for the preservation of classical letters, which 
might otherwise have been swept entirely 
from the face of the earth, by the deluge of 
barbarism which inundated Europe, when 
the great barrier ot iVv^ ^maa power was 
broken down. lSe\t\iet *\% VV\m^\OQ5ak5^^^Sias6. 
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from the secretly cherished study of the 
ancient authors so preserved, these good 
fathers may have derived much of tlieir feel- 
ing for the beauties of nature. The know- 
ledge how to profit by their extensive oppor- 
tunities would soon follow ; and from their 
possessing the undisputed ascendency in 
wealth, and in every other description of 
power, they would naturally take the lead 
in architectural ornament. The minds which 
could conceive such buildings as York Min- 
ster and Westminster Abbey, and find hands 
to execute them, with riches to endow them, 
would, almost as a matter of course, under- 
stand the advantages of suitable situations 
for these and other great works of art. 

It is always agreeable, when we can do so 
with fairness, not only to give the devil hie 
due, but to give him a lift when he deserves 
praise. People, however, who have lived all 
their lives in Protestant countries, and flat- 
tered themselves with the idea of their being 
thoroughly unprejudiced, in their antipathy 
to the priests, can scarcely be made t.oVv«&j&>& 
iF/'/A patience to any thtng -nkVc^v \^ft "w. 
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their favour. And yet I have often visited 
countries where I have made acquaintance 
with many highly meritorious and conscien- 
tious ministers of the Roman Oatholie te- 
ligion. The happiness so generally diffused 
by these persons over their flocks/ was not 
only worthy of unqualified approbation, but 
might, perhaps, have set the example to 
places in which these ministers, merely from 
possessing an enK)neous form of worship; are 
looked upon as little better than demonSi> 

The commanding elevation we had* now 
reached enabled us to inspept the stmctor^ 
of the different valleys intersecting the face 
of the mountain immediately above the town 
ofFunchal. The channels of these 'streams 
were all dry, but they bore evident marks: of 
the violence with which they hitd:ii>een 
scooped out, '^. 

I suspect, that no one who has not ac- 
tually seen a mountain torrent in fbll a^ion 
can form a just conception of its pow^in 
transporting 16ose materials, or of the 'Vftpid 
manner in whicb \t •coitv^'^a ehannel foi* 
itself, throu^i^ vwy Vk^tA t^yata. \>\L\ki^^«S>i9L- 
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wards an opportunity of witnessing, at Ma- 
deira, one oftlie grandest specimens of theae 
floods which is any where to be met with. 
The whole of the upper part of the moun- 
tain is spht into crevices, in some instances 
deep enough to be called ravines, or, in the 
larger cases, even valleys. Many of these 
run 'into one another, so that, when the rain 
falls in any quantity, the whole series are 
set -in operation at once, like so many gi- 
gantic sluices, to conduct the water into the 
main channels which convey it to the sea. 
In less precipitous countries, the minor 
Btreams take some time to collect their 
waters; but at Madeira, where the hills are 
steep, the whole is done almost at a blow, 
and with an impetuosity that looks quite 
formidable to strange eyes. A few hours 
only after a heavy rain has commenced, the 
torrents are all at work. 

A valley of considerable dimensions in- 
dents the side of the mountain, at the foot 
of which stands the town of Funchal. Into 
this I do not know how many ravia^^ ^Da^\.>j 
their contents — certainly a cowa\Ae\^\tWi.ta- 
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ber, and some of them of great length, and 
reaching almost to the summit of the highest 
ridges of the island. At the point where 
this huge water-course approaches the town, 
which it divides into two parts, its channel 
is confined between walls of great strength, 
built in such a manner as to humour the 
natural tendency of the stream, and thus 
to lead so troublesome a visitor, with all 
convenient speed, into the ocean. If some 
precaution of this kind were not taken, 
the town would be liable to dangerous in* 
undation. Even as it is, and with every 
kind of device to lead the water quickly 
off, Funchal is frequently all but sub^ 
i;aerged ; and I remember hearing that in 
one season the bay of Funchal was strewed 
with pipes of ' London particular/ wash-i 
ed out of the cellars of the distracted mer- 
chants. 

Things did not reach this pass, however, 

on the occasion I speak of, though it seemed, 

to an inexperienced eye, as if a few drops 

more would have made the flood break over 

Us embankment, and,\vVLfe oxi^ ol^^^fc \ssto&r. 
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crevasBes in Louisiana, when the Mississippi 
bursts tlirough the Levee, carry destruction 
to every thing it encountered, 

I do not recollect exactly the dimensions 
of the artificial channel along which the 
waters of this torrent are carried in safety 
through Funcha! ; but I should think it may 
be about eighty or a hundred feet wide, by 
twenty or thirty deep. This space was filled 
within a few feet of the top, partly with water 
and partly with stones, many of them of great 
dimensions, all moving together, with a noise 
like continuous loud thunder, and boiling 
and tearing along, over a much-inclined sur- 
face. I am afraid to guess what the angle 
might be which the bed of the stream made 
with the horizon; but it was suflScient to 
cover the surface with waves more tumultuous 
than I remember to have seen ou any of the 
rapids in Canada. The water was flowing 
fast enough to bear along rocks with the 
utmost vivacity, which, I verily believe, the 
river St. Lawrence would not have been able 
to budge one inch. I saw stones, var^in^ in 
Bi'ze from that of a common (i\viL\T \.'i TOl-kk^ 
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times that magnitude, jerked half omt of 
the stream by the prodigious violence with 
which they were dashed against ^nre anMh^r, 
or perhaps against some opposing amgiiel of 
the native rock, now undergoing a pl^id^ 
of the most active discipline, in the ^Mf <X 
grinding, that the bed of any cii^petlt^ #aB 
ever exposed to. What may he the-'anhubi 
amount of wear and tear on these beeli^ 
sions, I have no means of judging^;* hut 
my first conception was, that, ere long, the 
torrent would hollow out such b: chliiiniet for 
itself, that the worthy merchants of FiiMtetl 
would no longer have ocicasion to iJresid ^e 
loss of their dear wine pipes. B«it4he piagjite 
is, that these formidable torrents ()bd([>se, 
like the Mississippi when it breaki" toio^, 
to take the management of all suoh thitags 
into their own hands. Accordingly- il^'fi^ 
pens at Madeira as at New Orleans; -^hd^^I 
suppose elsewhere, that hothilig lii 'ttfd^ie 
dangerous than attempting to alter %fiHfett^ 
tially the direction of these «urrentsp l¥»is 
next tx) impossible, indeed, t<^ ^tedit&f #haft 
will happen in any giveu c^^^V^^XLxcLwvTi!^ 
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water is to be dealt with. It is true, that 
when man sets fairly about it, he may 
eventually beat even old Neptune himself— 
witness the breakwater at Plymouth, or the 
EddyEtone light-house, which now complete- 
ly defy the most violent winter gales. And 
yet we often see the best-constrncted nwks, 
that skill and capital can put together to 
resist the ocean, ' melt into the yeast of its 
waves,' like so many walls of sugar at the 
first touch of a summer gale ! 

At Madeira, when the rain ceases, the 
torrent quickly runs itself dry, after which 
we find the bed of the ravine paved along its 
whole length with blocks of stone, varying 
in dimensions according to the shape and 
inclination of the ground. On the occurrence 
of a comparatively flat spot, there is generally 
assembled a set of enormous boulders, which 
the torrent, though it has had power to force 
down the steepest places, has not been able 
to transport along the less inclined surface. 
Consequently we find a barrier, strictly re- 
Bembling, in the principle of its formatioa^ 
the bar ivhicb occurs at t\ie moufe ti^^wc*- 
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It is well known that water, moving at a 
given rate, will carry along materials, of a 
certain weight and magnitude — and no larger 
or heavier ; but the instant this velocity is 
diminished, the heaviest materials cease to 
move ; or, in the language of the geologists, 
they are deposited. This holds good, whe- 
ther the contact with the sea checks the 
stream, or the smaller inclination of the 
ground makes the torrent move slower, or 
that it has room to spread out. 

Owing to these causes, the mountain 
stream at Madeira is sometimes attended 
by evils of great magnitude, against which 
no skill has yet been able to contend sue 
cessfully. These deposits of large stones, 
across the direction of the torrent, act as 
dams or weirs, by which the water is raised 
above the ordinary channel, and conse- 
quently, by overtopping the banks, it flows 
to the right and left, carrying devasta- 
tion wherever it goes — sweeping out the 
warehouses, ripping up the pavements, and 
unfumishing the d^v^UvA^ of the inba- 

bitanta* ' 



A succession of 6oods may deposit a suc- 
cessioa of these great stoaea, without much 
mischief occurring ; till during some very- 
rainy season a torrent of unusual magnitude 
descends the hill, charged, of course, with a 
fresh BUpply of materials. This new inun- 
dation sometimes drives the previous barrier 
fairly into the sea, and thus clears the 
channel. But, in accomphshing this ar- 
duous purpose, the waters are generally 
found to swell to such a monstrous heightj 
that before its bed is opened, the stream 
has deluged the town, and the evil is done. 
Ill 1803 or 4, I forget which, 1 was toW 
that an incident of this kind had occurred 
at Madeira, The accumulation of several 
years was swept completely through the 
town, carrying along with it a church, half 
a. street of substantial houses, together with 
some of the inhabitants, and a countless 
number of pipes of wine, full into the sea. 
This formidable inundation — the work of a 
few minutes- — was so unusually violent, that 
there was reason to believe a water-spout 
broken over the isVdnd. 
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Upon the occasion when I witnessed one 
of these striking exhibitions of the power of 
moving water, though it was at a season of 
the year (April) when no great catastrophe 
was to be expected, the inhabitantsof Funchal 
flocked in crowds to the edge of the flood, 
where they stood with looks of as much ap- 
parent wonder as if this had been the first 
time they had seen such a thing. Possibly, 
their familiarity with the efiects of past tor- 
rents may have only increased their respect 
for those which succeeded ; so that what we 
looked upon merely with admiration may 
have seemed terrific in their eyes. 

This is well known to be the effect of 
earthquakes upon the inhabitants of coun- 
tries much exposed to their action. Strangers 
are interested , and even delighted to feel a 
moderate shock or two ; but the natives in- 
variably become more and more alarmed at 
each successive movement of the earth under 
their feet. 

To us, this torrent was the grandest thing 
possible — indeed, no itaa^luation could have 
placed it before ua. \ T^\xi««^«^ >;5«v^6X \\. 
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required an effort of considerable resolution 
to advance to the brink and look over. 
The noise was such, that hardly any eleva- 
tion of voice could make two persons aud- 
ible to one another, though standing side by 
side. The ground shook, or rather trembled 
violently, iu a manner which indicated the 
enormous weight passing over the surface. 
I have seen no surf, or breakers, or rapids, 
io any part of the world, that impresses the 
Benses with so obvious a feeling of irre- 
sistible power as this prodigious mountain 
torrent. 

Old Niagara, indeed, is a sight a thousand 
times more magnificent and more beautiful ; 
but its perfect uniformity, the graceful ma- 
jesty with which it curls over the precipice, 
and the grand dash with which it falls into 
the pool below, distinguish it altogether from 
the impetuous but transitory mountain tor- 
rent at Madeira. Nevertheless, the two 
scenes are not bad pendants to one another; 
and he who has seen only one of them must, 
I suspect, have an incomplete idea of what 
.^ftH jbe accomplished by moii'in^ yjaVftt, 
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Aa we rode up the hill, we kept pretty 
nearly on the highest lioe^ or back bone 
of one of the ridges pointing towards the 
summit; but on striking acrosa, which we 
were obliged to do, in order to reach the 
country house for which we were bound, 
another sort of tactic became necessary. We 
now coasted along, as it were, nearly at the 
same level, till we reached the bottom of 
the adjacent valley, then crossed the water- 
course, at this season generally quite dry, 
and again skirted along the bank till we 
gained the summit of the neighbouring ridge, 
having continued all the while nearly at 
the same horizontal elevation. When these 
valleys assume the character of clefts or 
ravines, their passage is much more diffi- 
cult — and sometimes even dangerous — at 
least in appearance. This arises from the 
naitow roads, being bounded on one side 
by a precipice, and on the other by a bank 
almost perpendicular, so that any false 

«step or alarm on the part of the horse, or 
rider, might prove fatal. The guides in- 

structed us in tiiia maAX^t ^^ ^^ '^s^ ^^e^ 
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codM; but not to much purpose, for we 
had got into high spirits, partly I'rom the 
amuaemeots of the day, and partly from a 
glasB of Madeira from an old Dominie, whose 
bouee we had visited near the church. As 
we had no longer the steep face of the 
mountain to cUmb, we resolved to give our 
attendants a race for it, and off we set along 
the narrow path just described at a round 
gallop. 

The guides, however, unwilling to lose 
sight of ua, clung lustily to the horses' tails, 
and loudly entreated us to go slower, as the 
road was dangerous, and near the bottom 
of the valley it became still more sleep. We 
heard them, but we heeded not ; or, at 
all events, the only notice we took of their 
supplications was to rap their knuckles with 
our sticks till they let go their hold, and 
then, being freed from all detention, we shot 
along at full speed over ground totally un- 
known to us, except that a trip, or a slip, 
would have sent a couple of His Majesty's 
officers full fifty fathoms deep into some 
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The danger was greatest just at the turn 
of the road, as it wound along the curve of 
the valley, before reaching the water chan- 
nel ; at this spot its inclination was consider- 
able, and its width not more than three feet. 
I was leading the way in this madcap scam- 
per, followed by my companion who was 
thundering along the path, pursued by 
the wretched Portuguese yelling and howl- 
ing to us to stop. I was afraid lest^ in 
his impetuosity, my friend might be im- 
pelled between me and the bank, so that I 
should be wedged off the road into the bot- 
tomless pit on the left. At this critical point 
in the race, what should heave in sight 
ahead but a young lady, walking slowly to- 
wards us ! To pass her was impossible — to 
draw up equally so — and had she not been 
a person of considerable presence of mind, 
the whole party, in all probability, would 
have gone to pot together. She took her 
line with the decision of a veteran, familiar 
with danger, and confident in resources. 
By springing sit onc^ to the side, and 
grasping the loota o? \Vi^ Vx^"«^ ^^\>^^i \sB8k 
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bands, she was enabled to cling to the up- 
right bank, for the instant of time it cost us 
to whiz past her. We grazed her drapery as 
a cannon ball might have done; but the 
wind of the shot did her no harm, and the 
guides, brandishing their poles, and Gcream>- 
ing with terror, on our account, (and that trf 
their ponies), likewise dashed by her with 
scarcely less impetuosity. We were all out 
of sight in a moment; and it was not till 
long afterwards, when I found myself in 
c<impany with a lady who was relating a 
story which made the company stare, that 
I had an opportunity of apologising for the 
alarm to which we had exposed her. 

By the time the guides came up, we had 
reached our friend's house, delivered over 
our horses to the groom, and were enjoys 
ing ourselves on the grassy knoll in front 
of the verandah — one of the prettiest spotsj 
if not the very prettiest in the world, and 
commanding a more varied and extensive 
view of the scenery of Madeira than any 
other we had yet seen. From the hoii^t, 
is placed on the top of l\\e ■cvA^t, "wa 
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could peer ini;o both the valleys by which 
it was flanked, and, upon looking up, couM 
see almost into the great CaldeiTa;-^or, if 
that were too high, we could see into 4severai 
deep and barren ravines far above the reach 
of vegetation — ^the ground thereabouts being 
rugged and stern, in the highest degree 
savage and uninviting, and eminently pic- 
turesque. To those who delight in contrasts, 
nothing could be more interesting than the 
change of scene which a single tnm of the 
head brought in sight. On looking down- 
'wards, towards the south, we could see 
before us all the riches of this rich island, 
literally glowing at our feet. In the middk 
distance stood the town, fringing the bay, 
speckled over with boats and shipping; and 
beyond this gay and busy scene lay oar old 
friend, the sea — of which one never tires— 
with its horizon thirty or forty miles off. A 
panorama from this spot would teli ft- 
TOOusly, I think, in Leicester Square; but 
I fear no verbal description could do more 
than revive, m iVvfe mirvds of those w4o 
Aave witneftsta \i, \so\k^ v\^<^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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did original, which, ia its way, has few 
tliiogs that I know of to match it id any 
country. To some tastes, indeed, the tropical 
scenery ia preferable — and mine is of that 
nunaber — but, beyond that luxurious zone, 
it would be difficult to name a spot su- 
perior to Madeira. And yet — in conse- 
quence of the discomforts of a ten days' 
voyage — how email are the numbers who 
ever see that splendid island? — and of that 
number, how great a proportion are too much 
weighed down, either with sickness or with 
aorrow, to care for scenery or for any thing 
else? For instance, our poor passenger, 
whom we carried out in the Endymion, who, 
had she been in health, would have enjoyed 
this wonderful landscape more than most 
people, never even noticed it. She soon 
sunk into the grave, without once lifting 
her head, and her afflicted companions in 
the voyage re-embarked, and hastened away 
from scenes too deeply associated in their 
minds with their recent loss to excite any 
feelings but those of sorrow. 
^^Jwiab I bad it iu my povfei^W^OTft '^'A.- 



ting thb stibj^t, to give some practical in- 
iSthittfont likely to be usefal to persons de- 
sirous of trying the climate of Madeira. I am 
told that there is at present good accommo- 
dafioh for invalids npon the island, who may 
eithef board/6r take apartments. Rent and 
Servants* wages are said to be low. A cob- 
temeht house can foe had for 200 dollars, or 
about £45 per annum.. Some of the boarding 
h'ousefs are ibaintaihed exclusively for the 
use of* giek people, where every care is takeh 
of them;*' There are frequent opportuniti^ 
of" goihrg to Madeira, as the East orWcit 
Ihdia'i^hipi^ alrtiost always call there. Any 
vessi^l hytiching at that island will be glad 
to carry pttssengers at from £20 to £251 
Nobody wo did think of going in any of the 
ittnall traders. The passage varies from tett 
days to three w^eks from Portsmouth : per- 
haps albrtnight would be a fair average. 

Lest any thing I may have said, when ire* 
commending Madeira to invalids, should be 
misunderstood, I may remark, that it is in 
England, and in England alone, that real 
comforts are known. Tot«v%v\^\^^^^%^^'5»\sR^. 
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the word — nor the idea — nor the thing. This 
should never be forgotten when sick persons 
are to he moved from home. 

In the course of my inquiries, 1 was sorry 
to learn that the tincient manners of the 
island had lately sajfered by those political 
shocks, which have so dreadfully disturbed 
the relations of society elsewhere. A friend 
writes to me as follows : 

" I believe the hospitalities of Madeira are 
not quite so general as they used to be, as 
things are much changed for the worse. 
Revolution has reached even that once 
quiet and happy spot, ' The schoolmaster 
is abroad,' but his scholars are a sad, igno- 
rant, intractable, conceited, and mischiev- 
ous crew. They will require, I fear, much 
severe discipline to subdue them to decent 
behaviour, and to fit them — for they are 
very unfit at present — to receive -4^,. u^s^ 
instruction." 1 ,nr. (eaJ 

Hi 31 (1 Ji-(i- .-.ui^iat 

\im iin\t ,■>■ ^-jaS 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHASE. 



When the Dey of Algiers, in full divan, 
was once rather sharply taken to task, by 
the captain of an English man-of-war, on the 
score of sundry piracies committed by the 
cruisers of his Highness, it is recorded that 
the Chief, in reply, merely held up his hands, 
and placing his two thumbs perpendicularly 
side by side, looked significantly to the in- 
terpreter, gave an enormous angry puff from 
his pipe, and broke up the conference. 

It required no small share of diplomatic 
address to read this riddle to the indignant 
captain, and something like force, to prerent 
his returning to the palace, to take the cir- 
cumcised villain by the throat, when it was 
explained to him that the Turk's mean- 
ing was to institute a comparison between 
one of his own tovei^ aa^ otl^ ^^^v^^iv- 
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tanDic Majesty's ships, the resemblance being 
correctly typified, as the Dey chose to in- 
sinuate, by the similarity of his two thumbs- 
There may be some use, however, in con- 
sidering what points of resemblance there 
really are between a mere piratical corsair and 
a regularly-commissioned man-of-war. The 
same great poet has celebrated both ; but as 
be drew his conceptions of a pirate's life 
from the red-hot furnace of his own fancy, 
it, necessarily partakes of the warmth and 
^illiancy of its volcanic origin. On the 
other hand, when speaking of the Royal 
Navy, he was tied down to formal realities; 
and never having had any opportunity of 
seeing the poetical parts of our profession, 
he naturally constructed his verse to suit hia 
limited acquaintance with the subject. Take 
the lines beginning 

' ■'»' White is the Rlnssy deck, without a stain, ''_' 

-11 ■■Where on the watch the staid lieutenant waltj:^' 
j^rfjBok on that part which sacred doth remain" ' -''tlWS 
__ -Jfor the lone chieftain, who miyestio stalks, inlijw 
Silent and feared hy all . . ,"' „ n0i 



tf 
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and it is clear that a straager to the, pea 
could no more infer from them the tro^ chg^r 
racter of a naval officer, or come to any ya^i 
conception of his duties, thdn he qq\M 
estimate his character from seeing a .^| 
of uniform made for him by Mr. Willis^ 
St. James's Street. But mark, what an iint 
mediate difference there is in the strain wh^ 
the bard comes to sing of downright pirate^i 
or such as his fancy chooses to create, ^ 
enchanting, indeed, is the magic of his mu9n 
culous verse, that we can scarcely makeji^ 
effort to resist its conclusions, but yield ug 
our judgment to the imagination of the writer; 
and allow ourselves to suppose, that in tbe 
following lines we have a correct representa-r 
tion of a gang of nautical highwaymen :-t- ; 

'* O'er the glad waters of the dark-blae sea, .(■ 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free^ 
Far as the breeze can bear, tbe billows foam. .* , y 
purvey our empire, and behold our home I 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway — " 
Our flag the sceptre, all who meet obey— ' " i^*' 

'I f ■ 

Ours the wild life in tumults still to lange,' - ' ^ 'c 
From toil to rest, and joy in every chaBtge."* "^vjcn 
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But these pictures — one of a naval life, 
the other of a pirate's — though both are beau- 
tiful, are both nearly equally imperfect. At 
ail events, they certainly convey totally in- 
correct impressions of the two kinds of life 
respectively. It would be a neediess task, 
I presume, to shew that regular pirates in 
the Mediterranean, as well aa elsewhere — 
bucaniers on the Spanish main, or mainotea 
ia the Archipelago — are, in fact, abont as 
miserable and unpoetical a set of scoun- 
drels aa ever cut defenceless people's throats, 
or squabbled amongst themselves for the 
booty. 

The truth is, that the world does not fur- 
nish, in the whole round of its joyous ex- 
citements, a more animating scene than is to 
be found on board one of His Majesty's fri- 
gates on a cruise, in the height of the war. 
It has all the vigorous occupation, the glow- 
ing spirit of enterprise, and all the brilhant 
hopes of the freest piratical life, without the 
guilt and the fears of that calling. It is 
mere nonsense to say that a sense of crime 

•meotB the pleasures ot s\i'i\v a. \\^«-^^t 
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there is not a tittle of sound eridence to 
proTe that there can ever be any satisfactory 
or permanent enjoyment which has not duty 
for its object, or its source, and true prin- 
oiple for its guide. 

I should be happy indeed, could I de- 
scribe, in suitable terms, the delightful sort 
of life we led in the Endymion, during 
the two or three years which followed our 
abortive attempts to drive the French out 
of the Peninsula, by means of two or three 
thousand unarmed Galician peasants. During 
the remaining months of 1809, all 1810, and 
for the greater part of 1811, we had almost 
as free a roving commission as any corsair 
could have drawn up for himself. At one 
time, we bore down to the very edge of the 
trade winds, in latitude 30^ at another, 
stretched far to the north, in parallel of 60°, 
within a day and a half's sail of Iceland. 
Sometimes we entered the Straits, to fill up 
our water-casks at Gibraltar; then stood off 
to Madeira, to replenish our stores of gene- 
rous wine ; or we touched at St. Michael's, 
to revel in its beautv^vxV ox^x\%%-\gt^^^%^ ^ssv^ 
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plack ripe fruit from the very trees ; or we 
made a trip to Lisbon, to hear the fresh 
tidings of such battles as Talavera; or we 
turned homewards, landed at Cork or at 
Plymouth, and enjoyed a nearer and dearer 
hospitality. It often fell in our way to visit 
these places, and a great many others, in 
the ordinary course of regular duty, while 
th« intervals were filled up with the more 
arduous occupations of cruising after the 
scattered ships of the enemy, or protecting 
immense convoys of our own merchant 
vessels. 

A more delightful species of voyaging and 
travelling than was afforded by these ran- 
dom calls, at the ports of different countries, 
cannot well be imagined. We never staid 
long enough at any place to become tired 
ourselves, nor, we trusted, to tire othera. 
We skimmed the cream of every thing — got 
rapidly acquainted with the best people at 
every new place — saw the most interesting 
ofcjects on half the shores of Europe — in- 
dulged in the first luxuries of every aea- 
aott^^aod then dashed a'«a; 
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Bome new anchorage, or to roam at laige 
amongst the islands of the Atlantic, in search 
of any thing that might tarn up in the way 
of an enemy, armed or unarmed — a foe 
to grapple with, or a prize to profit by; 
while our thoughts and feelings were alter- 
nately occupied by dreams of promotion, or 
disturbed by the smiles and other blandish- 
ments of the goddesses, * black, brown, and 
fair/ of our well-peopled Pantheon. 

It so chanced, however, that in all this 
busy period of the most active possible 
cruising, flirting, and feasting, there did not 
occur a single adventure deserving of that 
name, or such as would figure in a novel. We 
often got scent of French frigates, but never 
ran one of them home ; and although we 
used to frighten the lady abbess of many 
a convent with threats of abductions, we 
never carried our rope-ladders further than 
the most orthodox priest would have sanc- 
tioned. Neither, with all our opportunities, 
and apparently with the choice of our own 
cruising ground, did we ever pounce on a 
prize worth the txovxXAe o^ caX.Os\vcv^\ ^,ns^ 
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Speak more correctly, did we ever catch one, 
in which the chase was not by far the most 
interesting part of the adventure. 

On the 8th of November, 1810. when we 
were lying in that splendid harbour the 
Cove of Cork, and quietly refitting our ship, 
an order came for ua to proceed to sea in- 
stantly, on a cruise of a week off Cape Clear, 
in quest of an enemy's vessel, reported to 
have been seen from some of the signal 
towers on the west coast. We were in such 
a predicament, that it was impossible to start 
before the next morning, though we worked 
all night. Off we went at last; but it was 
not till the llth that we reached our ap- 
pointed station. Towards evening it fell 
dead calm, at which time there were two 
strange sails in sight; one of them a ship, 
which we 'calculated' wasan American, from 
the whiteness of his sails — the other a very 
suspicious, roguish- looking brig; but as both 
of them were hull down, much of this was 
guess-work. 

As the night fell, a light breeze sprung uij, 
i all sail in tbe d\tec^Ati"ft ^^ ** 
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brigy thougli the w«« ibo loMger Tmble. h 
the count .of the middle watch, we fortu- 
nately got eight of her with oor night-gfawei, 
and by two in the morning were near enough 
to give her a shot. The brig was then stand* 
ing on a wind ; while we were coming down 
upon her, right before it, or nearly so. The 
sound of our bow-chaser could hardly hafe 
reached the vessel it was fired at, before her 
helui was up ; and in the next instant her 
booms were rigged out, and her studding- 
sails, low and aloft, seen dangling at the 
yard-arms. The most crack ship in Hit 
Majesty's service, with every thing prepared, 
could hardly have made sail more smarCIy. 

For our parts, we could set nothing more, 
having already spread every stitch of canvaBs; 
but the yards were trimmed afresh, the tacks 
hauled closer out, and the haulyards sweated 
up till the yards actually pressed against 
the sheeve-holes. The best helmsman on 
board was placed at the wheel ; and the foot 
of the foresail being drawn slightly up by 
the bunt slab-line» he could just see the chase 
ciear of the fote-m«L«X, wKi^^oYafev^^^^^^^ 
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nearly right a-head. The two fiwecasde guns, 
long 9-poiinders, were now brought to bear 
on the brig; but as we made quite sure of 
catching her, and did not wish needlessly to 
injure our prize, or to hurt her people, orders 
were given to fire at the eaila, which, ex- 
panded as they now were before us, like the 
tail of a peacock in his fullest pride, offered a 
inark which could not well be missed. Never- 
tfaelese, the little fellow would not heave to, 
for all we could do with our forecastle guns. 
At four o'clock, therefore, we managed to get 
one of the long 18-poundera on the main-deck 
to bear upon him from the bridle-port. Still 
we could not stop him, though it was now 
bright moonlight, and there was no longer 
any tenderness about hurting his people, or 
injuring his hull. The vessel, however, at 
which we were now peppering away with 
round and grape-shot, as hard as we could 
discharge them from three good smart guns, 
was so low in the water, that she offered, 
when seen end on, scarcely any mark. How 
it happened that none of her yards or ma?,^ 
came mttHag down, and tliiat notva of^ 



■^J 
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tails flew away, under the influence: of our 
Are, WHS quite inexplicable. 

The water still continued quite smooth, 
though the breeze had freshened^ till we 
went along at the rate of six or seyen knots. 
When the privateer got the wind, which we 
had brought up with us, she almost kept her 
own, and it became evident that she wis 
one of that light and airy description of 
vessels which have generally an advantage 
over larger ships when there is but little wind. 
We, therefore, observed, with much anxiety^ 
that about half-past four the breeze began, 
gradually, to die away, after which the chase 
rather gained than lost distance. Of course, 
the guns were now plied with double care, 
and our best marksmen were straining their 
eyes, and exerting their utmost skill, con- 
fident of hitting her, but all apparently to 
no purpose. One or two of the officers, in 
particular, who piqued themselves on know- 
ing how to level a gun on principles quite 
unerring, in vain tried their infallible rules 
to bring our pexa^ventk^ c^Vv^jafc to acknow- 
ledge hiniself caugVit. 
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By this time, of course, every man and boy 
in the ship was od deck, vfhether it was hia 
watch or not ; even the marine officer, the 
purser, and the doctor, left their beds — a 
rare phenomenon. Every one was giving 
his opinion to hia neighbour; some said the 
shot went over her, some that they fell short ; 
and the opinion that she was a witch, or the 
Flying Dutchman, or some other phantom, 
was current amongst the sailors, whilst the 
marines were clicking their flints, and pre- 
paring to give our little gentleman a taste of 
the small arms when within their reach. 

While things were in this anxious but very 
pleasurable state, our foresail flapped slowly 
against the mast— a sure indication that the 
breeze was lulling. The quadruple rows of 
reef points were next heard to rattle along 
the topsails — sounds too well known to every 
ear as symptoms of an approaching calm. 
The studding-sails were still full, and bo 
were the royals; but, by and by, even their 
light canvass refused to belly out, so faint 
was the air which still carried us, bat, vftv^ 
gently, along the water, on l\i6 aM.T^'i.tie. "A 
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which not b ripple was now to be seen ra 
any dircclion. As the ship, however, still 
answered hoi h^m, we kept the guns W 
bear on the cbaae without intermiHsion, and 
with this degree of effect, that all her aaiia, 
both low and aloft, were soon completely 
riddled, and some of tbem were seeo hanging 
ill such absolute rags, that the slightest putf 
of wind must have blown thera away lile 
so many cobwebs. By five o'clock it was 
almost entirely calm, and we had the mortiti- 
cation to observe, that the chase, whose per- 
severance had kept him thus long out of our 
clutches, was putting in practice a manoeuvre 
we could not imitate. He thrust out his 
sweeps, as they are called, Unge oars re- 
quiring five or six men to each. These, 
when properly handled, by a sufficiently nu- 
merous crew, in a small light vessel, give 
her the heels of a large ship, when so nearly 
calm as it now was with us. We were not 
going more than a knot through the water, 
if so much, which was barely enough to 
give us steerage wB'j. 
^ The Fi-encbma» go^^jV 
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fifiteeii or twenty of these aweepB, and bo 
Tigorously were they plied, that we could 
see by the moonlight, and still more diH- 
tiuctly wbcD the dawn appeared, that the 
foam viblB made to fly in sheets at each 
stroke of these gigantic oars, which w^e 
worked together, by their looms being united 
by a hawser stretching fore and aft. Oar 
chief anxiety now was to pitch a shot 
amongst his sweeps, as one successful hit 
there, would have sent half his crew spinning 
about tbe decks. But we were not so for- 
tunate ; and in less than an hour he was out 
of shot, walking off from us in a style which 
it was impossible not to admire, though our 
disappointment and vexation were excessive. 
By mid-day he was at least ten miles ahead 
of ua ; and at two o'clock, we could just eee 
his upper sails above the horizon. We had 
observed, during the morning, that our in- 
defatigable little chase, as soon as he had 
rowed himself from under the relentless fire 
of our guns, was busily employed in bend- 
ing a new suit of sails, fishing hia &^Uat<- 

|| ahiftiq g bis toy;gft^^MA ^£v%&\»t 
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•and rigging out fi^sh studdih^ail boom^^ 

'lAl wounded, more or less, by our (s^ot. 

^•Afl the severe labour of the sweeps vras 
never tntenmtted/ we knew to a eevtaitfty 

4hat the ciiase, though small, must befall 

t>f bands, and, consequently^ it was an obj^t 
WF great importance for us to catch him. Of 
this, however, there now seemed but very little 

'Chance; and many were the hearty maliedic- 

- tidns he received, though shared, it is'^hie; 
by our own crack marksmen, now quite <Jttst- 
IkUen, or driven to the poor excuse 6i de- 
claring that the moonlight on the watef had 

.'deceived them as to the distance. 
* It really seemed as if every one on b(NU:d 
had beein seized with a fever — ^ nothing else 

'^as thought of, or talked of, but the Fi^ch 
"brig ; every glass, great and small, wafi in 

'Requisition, from the pocket spy-glasft of the 
youngest midshipman, to the forty-inch focus 
of the captain. Each telescope^ in its turn was 
fa6isted to the cross-trees, and pointed with a 
sort of sickening eagerness towanl the lessen- 
ing* speck on the dv^tatkt horizon. One might 

^ho have thought, \\\aX%\w»A^^^^"^?^^ 
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in a grove of trees, in the height of spring 
time, so numerous were the whistlers. This 
practice of whistling for a wind is one /of 
our nautical superstitions, which, however 
gtoundless and absurd, fastens insensibly on 
■ the Btrongest-minded sailors at such times. 
Indeed, 1 have seen many an anxious offi- 
osr's mouth take the piping form, and have 
even heard some sounds escape from lips 
which would have vehemently disclaimed all 
•belief in the efficacy of such incantation. 
I But it would be about as wise a project 
to reason with the gales themselves, as' to 
attempt convincing Jack that as the wiod 
blowetb only when and where it listeth, his 
invoking it can be of no sort of use one 
way or the other. He will still whistle on, 
I have no doubt, in all time to corae, when 
he wants a breeze, in spite of the march of 
intellect ; for, as long as the elements i-e- 
main the same, a sailor's life — manage it 
as we will — cannot be materially altered. 
It must always be made up of alternate 
severe labour and complete indolence — 'Of 
*ie bigbest imaginable excAftmftut — mA "A 
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IL most perfect lassitude. If I were not 
■ious at this moment to get bark to my 
le, 1 tbink i could shew how these caases, 
actii^ upon such strange staff as sailors are 
made of, leads to the formation of those 
supeniitious iiabits by which they Lave al- 
ways been characterised. 

In the couTBC of the afternooa, we per- 
cdred from the mast-head, far astera, a dark 
line along the horizon, which Bouie of our 
most experienced hands pronounced the first 
traceof abreeze comingup. In the course of 
half an hour, this line had widened so much 
that it could easily be perceived from the 
deck. Upon seeing this, the whiatleni re- 
doubled their efforts ; and whether, as they 
pretended, it was owing to their interest with 
the clerk of the weather office, or whether the 
wind, if left alone, would bave come just n» 
■oon, 1 do not venture to pronounce ; but cer> 
tain it 18, that, long before sunset, our hearts 
were rejoiced by the sight of those numerous 
Sying patches of wind, scattered over the 
calm surface of the sea, and called by sea- 
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timorouB manner in which they seem to touch 
the water, and straightway vanish again. 
By and by, the true wind, the ripple from 
which had marked the horizon astern of us, 
and broken the face of the mirror shining 
brightly every where else, indicated its ap- 
proach, by fanning out the skysails and 
other flying kites, generally supposed to be 
Buperfluous, but which, upon such occasions 
as this, do good service, by catching the 
first breath of air, that seems always to float 
far above the water. One by one the sails 
were filled; and as the ship gathered way, 
every person marked the glistening eye of 
the helmsman, when he felt the spokes of 
the wheel pressing against his hand, by the 
action of the water on the rudder. The 
fire-engine had been carried into the topa, 
and, where its long spout could not reach, 
buckets of water were drawn up and thrown 
on the sails, so that every pore was filled, 
and the full effect of the wind waa exerted 

The ship now began to speak, as it is 
Wmed; and oa io6kJi^W%t_;^A_s^^ 
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we could see a line of small bieeing> biil>bk8, 
not yet desefving.the Dame of spray, but 
quite enough to prove to ua that the brt^ 
was beginning to tell. It was near' the 
middle of Nofvember, but the day .w(ks as 
hot as if it had been summer; and tbeiwindy 
now freshemng at every second, blew coolly 
and gratefully upon . us, giving assunuoiee 
that we should have no nM>re calma to trouble 
us, whatever might be our. other ^ difficulties 
in catching Monsieur Frenchman. 

Of these difficulties^.the greatest by far 
was that of keeping sight of the brig after 
it became dark. We overhauled him^ how- 
ever, so fast, that we had great hopes, of get- 
. ting near enough to be able to command him 
with the night-glasses, . in whicb ; case we 
^ made pretty sure of our prize. The ! night- 
glass, it may be right to explain, as. ailele- 
scope of small power, increasing thexii^eter 
. of objects only about eight times. It 'has a 
large field-glass; and, in order: to save. the 
interception of light, has one i lens fewer 
.than usuali which omission bas ihe ^lOffect 
of inverting the object \ovkft^^x.*- *^\xv>S^^ 
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though inconrenient, is of little consequence 
in cases where the desideratum ia merely to 
get sight of a vessel, without seeking to 
ibake out the details. 
1 Meanwhile, as we spanked along, rapidly 
kecelerating our pace, and rejoicing in the 
cracking of the ropes, and the bending of 
tiie lightest and loftiest spars — that butter- 
fly sort of gear which a very little wind 
Boon brushes away — we had the malicious 
satisfaction of observing that the poor little 
privateer had not yet got a mouthful of the 
charming wind which, like the well-known 
intoxicating gas, was by this time setting 
U3 all a-skipping about the decks. The 
greater part of the visible ocean was now 
under the influence of the new-born breeze ; 
but, in the spot where the brig lay, there 
occurred a belt or splash of clear white light, 
within which the calm still lingered, with the 
privateer sparkling in its centre. Just as the 
sun went down, however, this spot was like- 
wise melted into the rest, and the brig, like 
a poor hare roused from her seat, sprang off 
again. We were soon neav enoM^ \.q ■*.'«& Vt^ 
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sweeps rigged in — to the delight, no doubt, 
of her weary crew, whose apprehensions of 
an English priaon had probabty kept up 
their Btrength to a pitch rarely eqaalled. 

As the twilight — the brief twilight of 
winter — galloped away, a hundred pairs of 
eyes werealmostjiimpingout of their sockets 
in their attempts to pierce the night; whil0 
those who had glasses kept scrubbing thent 
without mercy, as if they imagined moM 
light would be let into the tube the mort 
they injured the lenses. One person, and' 
only one, continued, as he asserted, to s«« 
the chase, faintly strung, like a bead, OH' 
the horizon. I need not say that thiV 
sharp-sighted gentleman was nailed to hU 
post, and ordered on no account to mom 
Lis head, fatigue or do fatigue. There hap*' 
pened to be a single star, directly (Mr 
the spot to which this fortunate youth WM"' 
directing his view, with as much anxiety 
ever Gahleo peered into the heavens in search 
of a new planet. This fact being announced^' 
a dozen spy-glaaaeR »««& eftftu -wa^ng vcft 
sod down between Oa\» da«x«i^ ««« 
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that part of the horizon, now almost inTi- 
sibLe, which lay immediately below it. Many 
were the doubts expressed of the correctness 
of the first observation, and many the tor- 
menting questions put to the observer as to 
which way the brig was standing? what sail 
she had set ? whether we were drawing np 
with her or not? as if the poor youngster 
had been placed alongside of the vess^. 
These doubts and fears were put an end to, 
or nearly so, by bidding the boy keep his 
eye fi.ted on what lie took to be the chase, 
and then, without acquainting him with the 
change, altering the ship's course for half a 
minute. This experiment had scarcely been 
commenced before he cried out, " [ have 
lost sight of her this very moment ! 1 saw 
her but an instant ago!" And when the 
sbiyi^s head was brought back to the original 
course, he exclaimed, " There she is again, 
by jingo ! just to the right of the star." 

This star served another useful purpose at 
the same time. The man at the wheel could 
see it shining between the leech of the fore- 
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and was thus enabled to steer the ship wHk 
much greater steadinesa than he could pos* 
sibly have done by the compass alone. Be- 
fore midnight^ as the breeze had freshened 
greatly, and we were going at the rate of nine 
knots an hour, we had drawn up so much 
with the privateer that. every one could see 
her with the naked eye, and the gunner with 
his mates, and the marksmen who had lost 
their credit on the preceding night, were 
fidgetting and fussing about the guns, eager 
to be banging away again at the prize, as 
they now began, rather prematurely, to call 
her — little knowing what a dexterous, per- 
severing, and gallant little fellow they had 
to deal withy smd how much, trouble he was 
yet to give us. . 

It was not till about two o'clock that we 
once more came within good shot of Mlp; 
and as it had been alleged that the guoi 
were fired too quickly the night before, and 
without sufficient care in pointing, the uth 
most atten^on was now paid to laying them 
properly ; and the lanyard of the trigger nevfif 
pulled, till the peraoii\ooVm^^\wv%>iw?i^^isk 
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feit confident of his aim. The brig, how- 
ever, appeared to possess the same witch-like, 
ioTUlnerable quality ao ever ; for we could 
□either strike her hull, so as to force her 
to cry peccavi, nor bring down a yard, nor 
lop off a mast or a boom. It was really a 
curious spectacle to see a little bit of a thing 
skimming away before the wind, with such 
a huge monster as the Endymion, tearing 
and plunging after her, like a voracious 
dolphin leaping from sea to sea in pursuit 
of a flying fish. 

In time this must have ended in the 
destruction of the brig; for as we gained 
upon her rapidly, some of our shot must by 
and by have taken effect, and sent her to 
the bottom. She was destined, however, to 
enjoy a little longer existence. The proper 
plan, perhaps, would have been to stand on, 
firing at her sails, till we had reached within 
musket-shot, and then to have knocked down 
the helmsman, and every one else on her 
deck. This, however, was not our captain's 
plan — or perhaps he became impatient~at 

C vents he gave orders ?ot V\ie NflVti.^ ^Na.-!.- 
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board broadside to be got ready ; and ttwi) 
giving the ship a yaw, ponred the whola 
diacbargf, as he thought, right into hii 
wretched victim ! 

Nut a mortal on board the frigate ezpecii 
«d erer to see the poor brig again. What,' 
then, was our surprise, when the smoke 
blew Bwiftly past, to see the intrepid httie 
cocky, ghding away more merrily than bfr 
fore. Aa far as good discipline would alloWf 
there was a general murmur of applause at 
the Frenchman's gallantry. In the neit 
instant, however, this sound was convened 
into hearty laughter over the frigate's decka^ 
when, in answer to oar thundering broadb 
side, a single small gun, a six-pounder, wis 
fired from the brig's stem, as if in contempt 
of his formidable antagonist's prowess. 

Instead of gaining by our manoeuvre, we 
had lost a good deal;— and in two ways. 
In the first place, by yawing out of oar 
course, we enabled the privateer to gain 8^ 
veral huodjed yards upon us; and secondly) 
his funny litl\e s\iol, \s\uttL had excited m 
^BUcJi mirth, paaseA Oitoii^ ftvaXwi "iwKijsi^ 
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smI yard-arm, about six feet inside the boom 
iron. Had it struck on the windward side, 
where the yard was cracking and Btraining 
at a most furious rate, the greater part of 
the sails on the fore-mast might have been 
taken in quicker than we could have wished 
— for we were now going at the rate of eleven 
and a half, with the wind on the quarter. 

Just as we made out where his first shot had 
strack us, another cut through the weather 
main-top-gallant sheet; and so he went on, 
firing away briskly, till most of our lofty sails 
were fluttering with the holes made in them. 
His own sails, I need scarcely add, were by 
this time so completely torn up by our shot, 
that we could see the sky through them all ; 
but still he refused to heave to — and, by 
constantly firing his single stern-chaser, was 
evidently resolved to lose no possible chance 
of escape. Had one or two of hia shot struck 
either of our top-masts, I really believe he 
might have got off. It therefore became 
absolutely necessary that we should either 
demolish or capture him without EuittvM \cw» 
af time. The choice we Aett to \\\a«>^'i, ** . 
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will h& tJM^ But suck a^ spirited eniaet^a^ 
this, was an enemy worth subduing at aay 
ooat; for there was no caleubtiiig the mift*« 
chief a privateer so admirably ooBiunandec^ 
might have wrought in a. convoy* There was. 
a degree of discretion^ also, about. this easpesi 
privateer's-man, which was very remarkable, 
and deserving of such favour at onr hands, 
as we had to spare. He took care to direot 
his stern-chaser so high» that there w«8 hide? 
chance of his shot striking any of our people. 
Indeed, he evidently aimed solely at crippling 
the masts— knowing right weU, that it would 
afiswer none of his ends to kiU or wound any 
number of his enemy's crew, while it vrn^i 
irritate their captain to shew him less mevey 
at the last moment, which, as witt he se^r^ 
was fast approaching. 

The breeze had now freshened neailjr to 
a gale of wind, and when the logi was 
hove, out of curiosity, just after the broadh 
side I have described, we were going nearly 
twelve knoli (or between thirteea and foupt 
^een miles an houi"), fo^mv\v^ and sptai^hing 
along. Tbe distatic^ Ao^Xw^^t^ ^>a ^\)i^ ^55, 
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bvig was now rapidly decreasing, for most 
of bis sails were in shreds, and we deter- 
mined to bring bim, as we said, to his 
senses at last. Tiie guns were re-loaded, 
and orders given to depress tliem as much 
as possible— that is, to point their muzzles 
downwards — but not a shot was to be fired 
till the frigate came actually alongside ofthe 
chase. Such was the poor privateer's sen- 
tence of death — severe indeed, but quite 
necessary, for he appeared resolved never 
to yield. i 

On we flew, right down apoa our prey> 
like the enormous rock-bird of the Arabian 
Nights. We had ceased firing our bow- 
chasers, that the smoke might not stand 
between us and the lesson we meant to read 
to our resolute pupil, so that there was 
' silence deep as deatli' along our decks — 
and doubtless on his; for he likewise had 
intermitted his firing, and seemed prepared 
to meet his fate, and go to the bottom like a 
man. It was possible, also, we thought, 
that he might only be watching, even, vtv 
bis last extremity, to take ai\\au\,4^e o'va.'w^,. 
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negligence, on our part^ which, s^onld .8ti)ow 
hfim to haul suddenly across our bow^i,^^' 
by getting on a wind^ have a, pl^ame.i.of 
e^ioaping. This chance, it is txue, w^.i^i^^ 
Ulipill ; for not one of his saiU.wa^ in^fjEI 
Cfc^ition to^tand such a breeze as ws^^jiq^ 
l^Ofidngy mnless wheu runniiig nearly h^^W 
'^^ But we had s^n enough, diUring the twQ 
d^3 we had been together, to apprehend th^ 
i^, s^^rtivity .was at least a oiatch for o^^ 
ai^das be had already ^hewji th^J^^dif^ 1^9^ 
c^re a fig for shot, he might he^ ^^W ^^U^ 
i^v^st as wecould* ^^ - .;^^ 

f)At alLev^ta, we were resolved: to, m^k^ 
h^Oa surrender, or run him down : such was 
our duty, and that the .Frenchipau-ji^e^ 
i^ht well. He waited, however, , ui^til pur 
%ing jib*boom end was alincM^ <>y^ir his 
^aiFrailj and that the narrow ^p^c^ l^t^l^e^ 
iR>W^s filled with a confusediJbQiling^jhiBS^p 
of foap^, P^tly caused by, his^v^w^.^^^ 
{^|tly by ours» Then^ ^d. not till, <t]^e^ 
>^hen^he mjk^t have seen into pur pcp'ts, .^4 

niong the, de<^ks, wVkicJi ^,^^% lieJ!^!te4 up.ifgg^ 
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The manner in which this was done by the 
captain of the privateer waa as spirited and 
characteristic as any part of his previous 
conduct. The night was very dark ; but 
the ships were so near to one another, that 
we could distinguish the tall figure of a man 
mount the weather main-rigging of the brig, 
where he stood erect, with a lantern in his 
hand, held out at right angles from his body. 
Had this light not been seen, or its purpose 
not understood, or had it been delayed for 
twenty seconds longer, the frigate must, al- 
most in spite of herself, have gone right over 
him, and the salvo of a double-shotted broad- 
side would have done the last and fitting 
honours over the Frenchman's grave. 

Even as it was, it cost us some trouble to 
avoid running him down; for, although the 
helm was put over immediately, our lee 
quarter, as the ship flew up in the wind, 
almost grazed his weather gangway. In 
passing, we ordered him to bring-to like- 
wise. This he did as soon as we gave him 
room ; though we were still close ecicni^ isi 
see the effect of such a matvcEM'f^e^ «*• «*i-^ ^ 



moment. Evety stttiefa of tail he had- set 
'was blown, m one moment, clean out pf the 
boK-ropes. His haitlyards, tacks, «ndidMt8 
had been all racked aloft, so that everf thiag 
iiot made of canvass, remained injts pla^e; 
— the yards at the mast-heads, wd tbe 
booms rigged out — while the -empty leedi 
and foot-ropes hiitag down in featoon8,:wh€Mre, 
but a minute befoi^, the tattered sails iiad 
been spread. 

We faredy comparatively speaking, iDot 
much better; for although, the instant <4jie 
.bourse was altered, the <Hrder was giFOn to 
'l^i fly the topsail-haulyards, and every other 
necessary Tope; and although the downkaul- 
tackleSy clewUnes, and buHtlines, were^-all 
ready manned, in expectatioii of this ^ev^hi- 
tibn, we succeeded with great difficulty ia 
eaving the fore or main- topsails ; but ^ the 
cop-gallant*saiIs were blown to pieeea« ; AH 
the flying kites wtfnt <^ in a cracky whislebg 
far away to leeward, Kke dried forest-le^v^s 
^n autumn. 

It may be -suppoc^^ \^^a1 ibe chase jnifts 
novv^ completely over, tetA ^^\*^^\«i^ 



thing further to do than take possession of 
our prize. Hot at all ! It was found next 
to impossible to board the brig, or, at least, 
it seemed bo dangerous, that our captain was 
unwilling to hazard a boat and crew, till 
day-light came. The privateer having no 
sail set to keep her steady, became so un- 
manageable, that the sea made a clean 
brcacli over all, rendering it out of the ques- 
tion to board her on the weather side. Nor 
was she more easily approachable to lee- 
ward, where a tangled net-work of broken 
spars, half-torn sails, shattered booms, and 
emacking ropes'-ends, formed such a line of 
' chevaux de frise' from the cathead to the 
counter, that all attempts to get near her on 
that side, were useless. 

The gale increased before morning to such 
a pitch, that as there was still a doubt if 
any boat could live, the intention of board- 
ing our prize was of course further delayed. 
But we took care to keep close to her, & 
little to windward, in order to watch her 
proceedings as narrowly as possible. It 
jUd not escape our noVwe, m \^i^ ■kr.'«i». 



\iif^e, i\\dX, our. {rieo4 — (J^^ was jio long$pr 
our foeji though pot yet our prisoner)-^ 
went.pq quietly^ eyen in the height of jl^ 
^e^ shifting his wounded yards, roc^^ng 
new. ropes, and bending fresh sails. This 
caused us to redouble our vigilance -doling 
the morning, and the eyent shewed that we 
l^ad good need for such watchfulness. About 
th^ree o'clock in the afternoon^ the brig haying 
fallen a little to leeward, and a furious ^q^tU 
of wind and rain coming on at th0 same 
moment^ she suddenly bore up, and set Qff! 
once more, right before the wind. At thct 
height of the squall we totally lost sight of 
oi(r prize ; and such a hubbub I hardly reeol" 
lect to haye heard in my life before. 

" Where is she? — Who was looking 
out?— Where did you see her last?" — find 
a ^updred similar questions, reproaches^! 
scolds, and the whole of the ugly familyi 
of oaths, were poured out in abundwce;' 
some on the priyateer, whose adroitnesul 
had thus oyerr^ached our yigilance; soum 
upoa those who, by tjieic neglect, had giycmii 
him the opportuuvVyv '^^ .^w^i \«wT^f^«R8*^ 
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tknis were uttered merely to espreaa the 
depth of anger and disappointment at th» 
stupid loss of a good thing, which had coat 
so mach trouble to catch. All this passed 
over in the first burst — sail was made at 
once — the topsails, close reefed, were sheeted 
home like lightning — and otf ne dashed into 
the thick of the equall, in search of our lost 
treasure. At each mast-head and at every 
yard-arm there was planted a loolc-out man, 
while the forecastle hammock-netting was 
filled with volunteer spy-glasses. For about 
a quarter of an hour a dead silence reigned 
over the whole ship, during which anxious 
interval every eye was strained to the ut- 
most ; for no one knew exactly where to 
look, There was, indeed, no certainty of our 
not actually running past the privateer, and 
it would not have surprised us much, when 
the squall cleared up, had we seen him a mile 
or two 10 windward, far beyond our reach. 
These fears were put an end to by the shairp- 
eyed captain of the fore-top, who had perched 
himself on the jib-boom end, calling out wttft' 
e of the greatest g\ec— ■ ■ 
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^' Them be goes ! there Ifid geesJ fight 
^iiead ! vnder his tepsaik mid idiesail !^ jlj 

Andy sure enongb, there we saw-lhin^ 
tpriogitig along .&em. wave to mwrt,^ with 
Jiis masts bending Ibrwands like reeds,! uitito 
Ae pressure of sail enough to hai^ibiid bin 
on his bedm-ends bad he broached to^^r-ffa 
:siich tempestuous weather a small veeselitta 
no chance whatever with a frigate ;in^e^, 
we could observe, that when the little<bir% 
AH between two high seas, her. fcommil 
iflttpped to the mast, fairly becahaed bjrvflife 
ware behind her. -ri 

In a very few minutes we were^ag^in aksag* 
«ide, and, doubtless^ the Frenchman thoiif^ 
nnre were at last going to execute summary 
▼engeance upon him for his treachery, as>we 
called it. Nothing daunted, however^ bf 
the style in which we bore down «lpo]l him, 
the gallant ^commander of this {Mietty/iUtile 
eggshell of a vessel placed faimBelf oi^^tiMe 
weather- quarter, «nd with a speaking^4nif6- 
pet in his hand, indicated by ge0ti6i:AatkHis, 
a wish to be beaxd« TVvi» ^cyoMl not wreUibe 
refused; and weatew^» ^i^^^^'^^ww^ 
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.'(Without bringing the two vessele in con- 
tact, or riskiag the entanglement of ihe 
yards. 

" I have been compelled to bear up," he 
called out in French, " otherwise the brig 
must have gone to the bottom. The sea 
broke over us in sitcli a way that I have been 
obliged, as you may perceive, to throw all 
my guns, boats, and spars, overboai'd. We 
Jiave now several feet water in the hold, in 
■ consequence of your shot, which you may 
likewise observe have nearly destroyed our 
upper works. If, therefore, you oblige me to 
heave to, I cannot keep the vessel afloat one 
hour in such weather." 

" Will you make no ferther attempt to 
escape ?" asked the captain of the Endy- 
iai<»i. 

: " As yet I have made none," he replied 
firmly; " I struck to you already— I am your 
prize — and, feeling as a man of honour, I 
do not consider myself at liberty to escape, 
even if I had the power — I bore up when 
the squall came on, as a matter of tieceBsvfc^ . 
If you wili allow me to run be?o\6 V)Cift -wwA-, 
along with you, tiU the weft.\.\ie.\ -laiAe^'*-'^*** 
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jou may take possesion of the bi% when^ou 
please -^if not, I must go to tha bottom/' 

Such was the substance of aeonversatioD, 
yery difficult to keep up across the tcknpest, 
which wa9 now whistling at a greaA rate* To 
have brought the ships again to ths wind 
after what had been said, would have 'Uen 
tQi imitate the celebrated ' Noyadee/' of 
Nantes ; for the prirateer must faaTO been 
swamped instantly* Although i^e cbstrusleKi 
our companion, therefore, most grievoud^V^ 
sailed along most lovingly together, as^if We 
had been the beat possible friends, for abbot 
sixty or seventy miles, ■':■■•. r'jcfi 

At eight o'clock in the evening it h^igiii; 
to moderate, and by midnight we succeeded 
in getting a boat on board of the priee, a&k 
a run of between three and four hundred 
miles^ Such is the scale of nautical i^oHl 
And where, I now beg to ask, is th^* fbi' 
hunting, or the piracy, or any thitig else, 
more exciting than this noble game ? / 

The brig proved to be the Milan privateer, 
from St. Ma\o, ot \4t %w3i^» ^wd 80 menj 
many of whom wei^ \m^ox\^«vsbX^^^ ^r^mss^^ 
by OUT shot, and ^e^ei^i n^w. V"^^^^ 
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■^fce captain's name was Lepelletier — I 
have pleasure in recording it — M. Pierre 
Lepelletier, of St. Maio; and wherever he 
goes, I will venture to say he can meet no 
braver or more resolute man than himself. 

, Long before he came on board he had 
well earned the respect of his captors, high 
aod low; and his manners and information, 
after we became personally acquainted with 
hiEO, raised him still more in general esti-^ 
matjon. 

J. One day, when I was walking with him 
under the half deck, I overheard two of the 
aailmakers conversing about the chase, the 
prize, and the prisoners — the only topics 
which occupied our thoughts for a week 
afterwards. These men were repairing one 
of.' the sails which had been shot through 
andiiBplit during the chase. One of them 
laid down his palm and needle, and, looking 
very significantly to our aide of the deck; 
exclaimed, 
'".I say. Bill, is it not a pity, that the 

Fneaoh captain walking there, is not a.a. 
tliabman 1 " 
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I loBl «o titne^ in innmUiting tlii» bbielt^ 
Uen to tbe person whom^ it most coiic^tiBJMl?) 
who declared it was by far the highest i^n^ 
plimenl he bad been honoured with 8iiie*4faF 
came on board the Endymion. nioit 

I happened many years afterwards to re- 
late the details of this chase and capture 
to one of the ablest and most experiem5^ 
ofllcers in the Navy, whose comment npbn^ 
the story it may be useful to give in his emi^ 
words. -«=^9 

*^ This Frenchman's conduct/' said he, 
" may teach us the important lesson, thM^ 
an officer should never surrender his ship^/- 
whatever be the force opposed to him, while 
there remains the slightest possible chane^ 
of escape. The privateer you speak of had 
very nearly slipped through your bands ; and 
had he knocked away one of your sticks, 
probably would have done so. It is always 
useful to have good practical examples of 
what perseverance and well-directed zeal may 
accomplish, especially with very small means. 
/ think I have kwovixv mcst^ tivaa one ship 
captured, which m\^t i^e,\\v5i.^^ V^^^\s^^^ 
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their eaemy^ had they been as stoutly de- 
feiided as your little privateer. Don't let 
us fprget her example, for it ia no matter 
whence instruction comes — from friend or 
from foe — provided it be good.'' 



Such, are a few Fragments of my earliest 
Vpjfa^es and Travels, selected, not altogether 
ai caj[idom, but with a desire to combine, if 
possible, amusement with information. 

^Whether or not I shall ever be tempted to 
txy a similar experiment, upon the materials 
collected during more advanced periods of 
my professional life, must depend, in a great 
measure, on the degree of indulgence with 
which the present volumes are received. 



THE END. 
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Thb Author's chief object in visitinff America was to examine the 
Institutions of the United States, in order, if possible, to remove some 
portion ofthe prejudice existing against that nation, so generally felt 
Dv his countrymen, but of which he himself was quite free at the outset 
of his Journey :— in fact, he was actiudly predisposed the other way. 

He was obliged to confess, however, after nxany struggles between 
the evidence m his senses on the spot, and his anxious wish to find 
things right, that the task he had undertaken was hopeless ; - since there 
appearea no possibility of establishing any cordial union of political 
sentiment between two countries, differing so totally from one another, 
in all the essential attributes which go to the formation of natiopsi 
duu^urter. 

On making this painful discovery, his purpose, necessarily, took s 
different direction, and he occupied himself ui observing the fscts of 
the case with all the care and impartiality of which he was master- 
not so much with a view to remove what is called prejudice, as to 
clear away many egregious errors respecting the actual state of tilings 
in America. 

On returning to England, with his views and his feelings thus eD> 
tirely changed, tne author had nothing left for it but to tell tne story of 
his disappointment as candidly as possible ; and if not to justify, at lesst 
to explain, his apparent inconsistency, by describing the unexpected 
facts which met his eye, during more than twelve months of patient in- 
vestigation on the spot. 

He was, above all things, struck with the evil consequences of 
placing all the power of the state in the hands of one branch of the 
community, to the virtual exclusion of all the others. And he has 
endeavoured to shew, that although the deraocratical part of the body 
politic, as long as it continues in its right place, is eminently useful in 
preser\-ing that e(iuilibrium in society which is most favourable to the 
extension and maintenance of genuine freedwn, amongst all the different 
classes of the community ; yet that, when it quits its proper station, 
and claims the exclusive authority, it amounts, in many respects, to 
an abeoiute despotism. 

That the right chord has been struck, in describing and in com- 
menting upon the singular state of America at this moment, seems 
apparent from the outcry raised against the work by those parties in 
Ei^land who are not content to remain in their natural places, but 
desire to imitate their brother democrats and reformers across the 
Atlantic, in the usuipation of the whole sovereign authority, to the 
eventual extirpation of the other estates ofthe realm — the Monarchy— 
the Church— and the MiatoctacY. These people, indeed, little dream of 
the Intolerable misery wYvicYi a com\»\\aiw» WCcv \3waT wishes would 
MOD bring;, not only on tY\e ctojecU ol lYv^vt \w\wx«^ , Xsa". >a.'<j«iv^«i 
own class; which, after a\\. \a iuW^ nT'^tw^ ** "^^^ "^^^^ 
mSnUilBkig untouched the pt««a\. oi^ oi v\v\xv^ 
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